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Melanie  McDonald  buys  strawberries  from  a street  vendor,  May  5 — a sure  sign  summer  is  almost  here.  The  vendor  was  set  up  on  the  corner  of  Weber  and  University 
Streets  in  Waterloo.  Berries  were  sold  at  $1  for  a small  basket  and  $5  for  a large.  (Photo  by  Patrick  Moore) 


Student  strikes  gold 
at  skills  competition 


By  Peter  Marval 

An  apprenticeship  student  in  the  resi- 
dential construction  program  at  Con- 
estoga College  captured  a gold  medal  at 
Skills  Canada  national  championships 
May  4. 

Jim  Matthews,  apprenticing  for  an  elec- 
trician’s licence,  vied  against  six  post- 
secondary students  in  residential  wiring 
and  came  out  on  top  a winner. 

Representatives  from  five  provinces 
(Ontario,  Quebec,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba  and  Alberta)  put  their  skills  to 
the  test  at  the  site  of  this  year’s  competi- 
tion in  Montreal.  The  event  began  May  3, 
with  an  opening  ceremony.  Competitions 
took  place  all  day  Saturday  and  con- 
cluded Sunday  with  an  awards  ceremony. 

Skills  Canada  is  an  organization  that 
promotes  technological  and  leadership 
skills  in  students  at  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  level.  The  skills  repre- 
sented range  from  hair  dressing  and  cos- 
metics to  plumbing  and  auto  body. 

Matthews,  who  won  a bronze  medal  at 
the  Ontario  Skills  Canada  champion- 
ships, said  that  if  someone  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  go,  they  should. 

“It’s  good  exposure  to  other  schools  and 
competitors  and  how  they  do  things,”  he 
said.  “You  apply  what  you’ve  been  taught 
in  a pressure  situation.” 

■ffhe  work  was  judged  based  on  follow- 
™g  spec  sheets,  code,  safety,  neatness  and 


quality  of  work- 
manship. There 
was  also  a one- 
hour  theory  exam. 

Matthews,  31,  is 
working  on  his 
second  trade  li- 
cence, already 
possessing  a li- 
cence in  plumb- 
ing. He  took  time 
off  from  his  job  at 
Toman  Services  of 
New  Dundee  to  enrol  at  Conestoga. 


Jim  Matthews 

(Photo  by  Peter  Marval) 

Al- 


though he  said  he  is  currently  more  wor- 
ried about  completing  the  program,  with 
the  combination  of  both  plumbing  and 
electric  experiences,  he  hasn’t  discounted 
the  idea  of  opening  his  own  business.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  I went  on  my 
own.” 

Matthews  also  said  he  could  not  enter 
the  world  championships  because  the  age 
of  entry  is  22  or  under.  Three  other  stu- 
dents from  Conestoga  also  competed  at 
the  national  championships  in  Montreal. 
Chris  Charman  competed  in  and  won  a 
bronze  medal  in  carpentry.  Janice  Gin- 
grich competed  in  architectural  computer 
aided  drawing  (CAD)  and  Russel  McKin- 
non in  mechanical  CAD. 

Conestoga  students  who  competed  in 
both  the  Ontario  and  Canadian  Skills 
Canada  championships  were  sponsored 
by  Paragon  Engineering  of  Kitchener. 


Doon  campus  hosts 
information  session 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

Just  under  3,000  people,  primarily 
potential  Conestoga  College  students 
and  their  parents,  family  members  and 
friends,  visited  Doon  campus  on  Sun- 
day, May  5 for  the  annual  program  in- 
formation session. 

The  student  recruitment  and  admis- 
sions office  hosted  the  information  ses- 
sions. 

Conestoga  students  and  staff  from  nu- 
merous programs  were  posted  at  tables 
around  campus  to  direct  the  visitors  to 
the  various  information  sessions. 

The  sessions  were  offered  for  appli- 
cants to  the  schools  of  business  and 
engineering  technology,  as  well  as  the 
general  arts  and  science  (GAS)  and  law 
and  security  administration  (LASA) 
programs. 

Liaison  officer  Susan  Takacs  said  she 
expected  over  3,000,  but  was  pleased 
with  the  turn  out  regardless. 

Business  and  GAS  applicants  at- 
tended their  sessions  in  the  morning; 
technology  and  LASA  hopefuls  were 
present  in  the  afternoon. 

Various  information  booths  were  set 
up  by  the  different  services  offered  by 
the  college  from  11  a.m.  until  2 p.m., 
including  financial  assistance,  student 


employment/co-op  and  student  serv- 
ices. 

A representative  from  Rodeway 
Suites  was  available  to  discuss  resi- 
dence options,  and  the  special  needs 
office  and  learning  resource  centre 
were  open. 

Barb  Kraler,  a counsellor  with  stu- 
dent services,  said  the  student  services 
booth  provided  information  about  off- 
campus  housing,  peer  tutoring,  study 
skills  workshops,  and  both  personal 
and  academic  counselling. 

Numerous  pamphlets  were  provided 
free  to  parents  and  students  to  tell  them, 
a bit  about  what  services  are  offered  at 
the  college. 

“It’s  good  to  have  the  various  serv- 
ices represented  here  today,”  Kraler 
said. 

Many  of  those  people  who  were  at  the 
information  session  dropped  by  the 
student  services  booth,  Kraler  said. 

The  main  concern  of  parents  and  stu- 
dents alike,  she  said,  was  about  off- 
campus  housing.  They  usually  asked 
questions  about  the  types  of  housing 
listed,  costs  and  availability. 

Kraler  said  she  also  referred  many 
students  and  parents  to  the  financial 
assistance  booth,  because  money  was 
another  issue  of  concern. 
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JUST  CHILLIN’  — Monica  Sager,  a fourth-semester  nursing 
student,  enjoys  some  welcome  sunshine  while  she  eats  lunch  with 

her  son,  Zachary,  outside  the  cafeteria.  (Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


Former  classmate  testifies 
at  Foreman  murder  trial 


By  Patrick  Moore 

Murder  suspect  Rory  Fore- 
man claimed  he  was  visiting  a 
friend  who  had  been  shot  by  a 
gang  member  at  the  time  his 
ex-girlfriend  was  killed,  a for- 
mer classmate  of  Foreman’s 
told  a Hamilton  court  on  May  2. 

Foreman,  a former  nursing 
student  at  Conestoga  College, 
is  on  trial  for  the  March  30, 
1994  murder  of  Joan  Heim- 
becker,  a McMaster  University 
graduate  student. 

The  court  was  told  earlier 
that  Heimbecker  was  shot  with 
four  blasts  from  a sawed-off, 
pump-action  shotgun. 

Kerry  Louch,  a former  nurs- 
ing student  classmate  of  Fore- 
man’s, said  Foreman  told  her 
he  was  a half  an  hour  late  for 
class  because  he  was  allegedly 
looking  for  a gang  member 
who  shot  a friend  in  Toronto. 


She  said  Foreman  had  driven 
her  home,  but  declined  a din- 
ner invitation  because  he  had 
to  return  to  Toronto. 

Louch  told  the  court  Foreman 
said  his  friend  did  not  need  to 
go  to  the  hospital. 

“He  said  he  wasn’t  hurt  that 
bad,”  she  said. 

Mary  Collry,  a former  in- 
structor of  Foreman,  said  Fore- 
man told  her  the  same  thing. 

“I  think  he  was  just  explain- 
ing to  me  why  he  was  absent 
from  class,”  she  said. 

Seamus  O’Conner,  an  ambu- 
lance attendant,  testified  how 
he  and  his  partner  tried  desper- 
ately to  save  Heimbecker. 

He  said  the  first  thing  he  saw 
upon  entering  McMaster  Uni- 
versity’s Bate’s  residence 
apartment  was  Heimbecker’s 
body,  face  down  and  with  ob- 
viously serious  injuries. 

O’Conner  said  her  left  arm 


was  along  her  side  and  her 
right  arm  was  over  her  head. 

“I  noticed  she  had  no  vital 
signs  and  she  was  pale  and 
ashen-faced,”  he  said. 

When  he  and  his  partner  thor- 
oughly checked  Heimbecker’s 
body,  O’Conner  said  they 
could  see  grievous  wounds  to 
her  neck,  shoulder,  legs  and 
arms. 


“I  think  he  was  just  ex- 
plaining to  me  why  he 
was  absent  from  class.  ” 

Mary  Collry,  witness 

“We  tried  to  insert  an  oral  air- 
way, to  help  assist  her  breath- 
ing,” he  said.  “The  air  just 
came  out  through  the  wound  in 
her  neck.” 

O’Conner  said  Heimbecker 
was  rushed  to  McMaster  Hos- 
pital, where  she  was  pro- 
nounced dead  on  arrival. 


Students  demonstrate  outside  MPP’s  office 

Single  moms  protest  family  benefits  changes 


Margery  Longstaff,  single  mother  and  University  of  Guelph  student,  protests  changes  to  family  benefits 
outside  MPP  Brenda  Elliott’s  office.  (Photo  by  Diana  Loveless) 


By  Diana  Loveless 

Guelph  MPP  Brenda  Elliott 
conducted  business  behind 
locked  doors  May  3,  while  a 
small  group  of  university  stu- 
dents protested  proposed 
changes  to  social  programs  out- 
side her  constituency  office. 

“We  locked  the  door  because 
we  have  been  occupied  by  many 
groups  in  the  past,”  said  Valerie 
Verdone,  Elliott’s  constituency 
manager.  “It’s  a safety  issue.” 

About  30  students,  mostly 
women  and  children,  demon- 
strated on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  Elliott’s  Wyndham  Street  of- 
fice. They  were  looking  for  an- 
swers from  the  Ontario 
government  about  its  plans  to  re- 
structure financial  assistance  for 
sole-support  parents  and  mar- 
ried couples  who  are  attending 
post-secondary  institutions. 

By  September,  these  students 
will  no  longer  receive  family 
benefits,  but  will  be  eligible, 
like  other  post-secondary  stu- 


dents, to  finance  their  educa- 
tions with  loans  and  grants 
through  the  Ontario  Student  As- 
sistance Program  (OSAP). 

“The  frustrating  thing  is  that 
they  won’t  tell  us  how  we  will  be 
affected  by  the  changes,”  said 
Margery  Longstaff,  a full-time 
University  of  Guelph  student 
and  single  mother  who  helped 
organize  the  protest.  “I  had  to 
hear  it  on  the  news  that  as  of 
Aug.  1,  I don’t  get  to  go  to 
school  full  time  anymore  unless 
I want  to  use  student  loans  to 
feed,  house  and  clothe  my  child.” 

Longstaff  was  eventually  al- 
lowed into  Elliott’s  office  but 
only  got  as  far  as  her  assistant, 
Verdone.  She  has  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  MPP  at  the  end  of 
May  to  discuss  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  changes. 

The  new  policy  is  aiming  to 
treat  all  students  equally,  said 
Candace  Goudy,  acting  income 
maintenance  supervisor  at  the 
Guelph  office  of  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services. 


It  has  been  designed  to  remove 
the  stigma  associated  with  social 
assistance. 

“The  message  we’re  getting 
from  the  Ontario  government  is, 


if  you’re  a woman,  forget  shar- 
ing - we’re  not  going  to  share 
with  you  - forget  your  dreams; 
you  don’t  matter,”  said  Longstaff. 

It’s  not  an  attack  against 


women,  said  Verdone.  “It’s  a re- 
structuring of  the  systems  to 
make  it  more  fair  for  everyone. 

“It’s  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
viduals to  get  their  education.” 


Taxes  not  to  blame  for  increasing  gas  prices 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 


At  this  time  last  year,  Ontario 
motorists  were  paying  an  aver- 
age 50  cents  for  one  litre  of  gas. 
This  week,  gas  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed as  high  as  63  cents  in 
downtown  Kitchener. 

John  Hunt,  head  of  public  af- 
fairs for  Petro  Canada,  said  the 
main  reason  for  high  gas  prices 
is  not  because  of  taxes,  as  some 
would  think,  but  higher  crude 
oil  prices.He  said  the  cost  of 
gasoline,  before  tax,  hasn’t 
been  this  high  since  1991  when 
the  Gulf  War  was  erupting. 

Pre-tax  gas  is  about  25  to  30 
cents  a litre.  Once  tax  is  added, 
it  only  makes  up  48  per  cent  of 
the  final  price  at  the  pump. 


Both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  share  the  tax.  The 
service  station  or  dealer  who 


sells  gas  to  the  public  receives 
five  per  cent  of  the  final  cost 
per  litre.  The  rest  is  paid  to  the 
company  for  its  refineries  and 
the  cost  of  fuel  distribution. 

Hunt  said  the  fine  line  of  the 


pump  price  is  competitive  ac- 
tivity. He  said  the  reason  for 
fluctuating  prices  is  wbat  is 
called  “restoring  price.” 
“Restoring  price  is  wh^n  gas 
prices  are  brought  back  to  a 
level  of  profitability,”  said 
Hunt.  “When  gas  is  sold  at,  a 
lower  price  it’s  because  the 
competition  is  low  too.” 

He  said  the  price  can  only  re- 
main low  for  so  long  because 
the  gas  was  probably  bought  at 
a price  higher  than  what  it  was 
being  sold  at.  “One  morning  it 


could  be  59  cents,  then  by  that 
evening  it’s  61  cents.  At  59 
cents  the  dealer  could  be  losing 
one  cent  a litre,  but  he  or  she 
must  remain  competitive.” 

Since  1980,  according  to 
Petro  Canada,  gasoline  prices 
have  dropped  15  per  cent,  but 
taxes  in  Ontario  have  risen  255 
per  cent. 

Despite  the  cries  of  Ontario 
motorists  over  the  price  of  gas, 
Hunt  said,  they  are  actually  get- 
ting a good  deal. 

“The  difference  between  pre- 
tax Canadian  prices  to  Ameri- 
can is  Canadians  pay  about  a 
penny  less.” 

He  said  the  big  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  the 
taxes.  In  February  of  last  year, 


Americans  paid  about  1 4 cents 
Cdn  in  taxes  for  one  litre  of  gas 


compared  to  Canadians  who 
spent  an  average  of  27  cents. 

At  the  pumps  in  December 
1995,  gasoline  sales  in  Yel- 
lowknife averaged  20  cents 
more  than  in  Toronto,  and  in 
Calgary  sales  were  about  seven 
cents  less.  Outside  North  Amer- 
ica at  the  same  time,  drivers  in 
France  were  paying  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1.68  Cdn  for  one  litre. 

According  to  the  Petroleum 
Communication  Foundation, 
the  best  way  to  get  value  out 
of  a gasoline  dollar  is  to  stay 
on  top  of  automobile  upkeep, 
obey  speed  limits  and  compare 
fuel  efficiency  when  buying 
vehicles. 


f 
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Woodworking  centre  hosts  health  and  safety  day 


Conestoga  woodworking  instructor  Mark  Forgeron  demonstrates 
the  use  of  a shaper  machine  guard.  <Pho.oby  Barbara  waiden> 


By  Barbara  Walden 

All  fires  in  hoppers  or  dust  col- 
lectors should  be  treated  as  a se- 
vere explosion  hazard,  said  the 
City  of  Vaughan’s  fire  chief  at  a 
seminar  for  members  of  the 
woodworking  industry,  held 
May  3,  at  Conestoga  College. 

Fire  Chief  John  Sutton  spoke 
about  fire  safety  in  dealing  with 
wood  dust  collection  systems,  to 
about  70  delegates  at  the  Wood- 
workers’ Accident  Prevention 
Association  health  and  safety 
day  held  at  the  college’s  wood- 
working centre. 

Woodworking  educators  and 
industrial  representatives,  in- 
cluding operators,  supervisors 
and  managers,  attended  the  one- 
day  safety-training  workshop  to 
learn  more  about  the  hazards  of 
wood  dust  to  workers  and  how  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  explosions  and 
fires. 

In  addition,  attendees  toured 


the  woodworking  centre  in 
groups  of  12-15  and  were  given 
shop  safety  demonstrations  by 
Conestoga’s  woodworking  in- 
structors. 

Sutton  said  shop  managers 
should  keep  employees  away 
from  any  suspected  fire  in  a hop- 
per. He  based  this  on  his  experi- 
ence at  a fire  at  an  industrial 
plant  in  Vaughan,  last  year. 

“In  the  blink  of  an  eye,  the  fire 
went  from  an  under-control  situ- 
ation to  completely  out  of  con- 
trol. A fire-ball  shot  out  30  feet 
from  the  hopper,  engulfing  fire- 
fighters and  some  employees 
who  were  nearby.” 

Sutton  said  there  were  eight 
plant  employees  standing  30  to 
40  feet  away  who  were  hit  by 
burning  sawdust  from  the  hop- 
per explosion.  Fortunately,  none 
were  seriously  injured  by  the 
blast,  he  said,  but  if  they  had 
been  any  closer,  without  fire- 
fighters’ protective  clothing, 


they  could  have  been  seriously 
burned. 

Sutton  said  he  would  like  to  see 
sprinkler  systems,  which  are  not 


mandatory  under  provincial  law, 
installed  in  dust  collection  sys- 
tems. Firefighters  would  then 
cut  a small  hole  into  the  hopper 


to  allow  them  to  pour  water  into 
the  confined  space,  ensuring  the 
fire  is  out  before  opening  the 
hopper  gates. 

He  also  suggested  gates  be 
opened  with  ropes  pulled  from  a 
safe  distance. 

In  another  session,  manage- 
ment consultant  John  Thiessen 
said  exposure  to  dust  from  hard- 
wood is  considered  more  dan- 
gerous than  softwood,  as  is  the 
dust  from  dry  wood  as  opposed 
to  “green”  wood.  Thiessen 
stressed  that  woodworkers  use 
care  when  exposing  themselves 
to  wood  dust,  not  only  because 
of  carcinogens,  but  because 
some  woods,  like  oleander,  are 
toxic. 

He  suggested  shop  owners 
bring  in  an  industrial  hygienist 
or  experts  from  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  departments  at 
one  of  several  Ontario  universi- 
ties, to  measure  the  airborne 
dust  particles  in  the  work  area. 


Waterloo  campus 
holding  computer  fair 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

Conestoga  College’s  Water- 
loo campus  will  be  holding  a 
project  fair  day  Thursday,  May 
16  from  9 a.m.  to  noon.  The 
fair  is  being  presented  by  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Mi- 
cro Computer  Software  Cer- 
tificate program  from  the 
college’s  School  of  Business. 
Unlike  the  computer  program- 
mer analyst  program  at  Doon, 
in  which  third-year  students 
host  a demonstration,  Water- 
loo’s demonstration  is  held  by 
first-year  students. 

As  part  of  their  course,  stu- 
dents worked  in  groups  of 
three  to  design  and  develop 
real-life  programs  dealing 
with  accounting  and  inventory 
for  businesses. 

The  projects  include  codes 
and  user  manuals. 

One  group  designed  a track- 
ing system  for  patient  records 


for  a doctor’s  office.  Barbara 
Power,  co-ordinator  of  the  mi- 
cro computer  software  certifi- 
cate program,  said  there  will 
be  about  12  projects  on  dis- 
play. 

She  added  that  the  projects 
must  be  a running,  viable  pro- 
gram to  be  displayed  in  the 
demonstration. 

“The  students  are  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends  trying  to 
get  them  done,”  she  said. 

An  award  will  be  presented 
to  the  best  program  at  the  pro- 
ject fair  day  from  the  Associ- 
ated Systems  Manufacturers 
(ASM). 

Power  said  she  hopes  a repre- 
sentative from  ASM  will  be  at 
the  project  fair  to  present  the 
award. 

According  to  Power  the  pro- 
jects are  being  judged  by  a 
senior  programmer,  a docu- 
ment specialist  and  a repre- 
sentative of  ASM. 


College  builds  employer-based 
training  links  with  community 


By  Robert  Kiager 

A college’s  association  with 
the  community  it  serves  can  take 
on  many  different  faces,  often 
going  unnoticed  by  many.  But 
for  nearly  30  years,  Conestoga 
College  has  been  developing  a 
direct  link  with  the  community 
through  employer-based  train- 
ing programs. 

Initially  part  of  a continuing 
education  course  established  in 
1968,  the  college’s  training  and 
development  program  has 
grown,  through  strong  partner- 
ships and  relations  with  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community, 
to  international  proportions. 

Conestoga’s  director  of  train- 
ing and  development,  Norm 
Johnstone,  has  seen  the  growth 
first  hand,  from  day  one. 

Johnstone  came  to  the  college 
in  1968  and  was  initially  in- 
volved with  campus  activities  at 
Waterloo. 

From  1976  to  1986,  he  oversaw 
continuing  education  for  all 


campuses.  It  was  1986  when  the 
training  unit  became  consoli- 
dated, resulting  in  the  training 
and  development  program  that 
exists  at  the  college  today. 

In  a recent  interview, 
Johnstone  outlined  the  demands 
and  purposes  for  such  a venture 
in  the  community;  he  said  it’s  a 
niche  the  college  has  been  able 
to  fill  well. 

Johnstone  said  the  consulting 
services  the  program  provides 
can  be  broken  down  into  work- 
place-based training,  labor  ad- 
justment programs,  specialized 
training  facilities  and  partner- 
ships. 

“Business  and  industrial  cli- 
ents come  to  us  with  their  needs 
and  requests,  and  as  our  mission 
statement  says,  we  provide  them 
with  the  information,  services 
and  skills  and  training  assis- 
tance they  require  in  the  work- 
place,” said  Johnstone. 

He  said  a mixture  of  pre-devel- 
oped  courses  and  personalized 
programs  add  up  to  the  many 


custom-designed  courses  pro- 
vided. 

Incorporating  interactive 
multi-media  training,  the  col- 
lege offers  stand-alone  courses 
that  are  short  in  length  and  de- 
signed for  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, refresher  or  remedial 
courses  in  order  for  employees 
to  make  up  for  missed  training 
and  enrichment  courses  for  ad- 
vanced skills  training  at  a 
quicker  pace. 

The  flexibility  in  the  college’s 
customization  of  services  results 
in  a lot  of  the  programs  being 
offered  directly  in  the  work- 
place, said  Johnstone. 

“We’re  (training  and  develop- 
ment) not  large  in  that  there’s  a 
great  volume  of  students,”  said 
Johnstone.  “It’s  cyclical,  de- 
pending on  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry.” 

The  department  operates  nine 
state-of-the-art  computer  labs, 
with  seven  at  the  Doon  campus, 
one  in  Cambridge  and  one  in 
Stratford. 


Registrar’s  office  employee  retires  to  new  career 


Nancy  Thomas  (seated)  is  surrounded  by  her  co-workers  (from  left) 
Venice  Lai,  Doreen  McCormick,  Kim  Stone  and  Merilew  Smart. 


(Photo  by  Allison  Dempsey) 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

After  working  14  years  in  the 
registrar’s  office  at  Conestoga 
College,  including  10  years  as- 
sisting in  financial  aid,  Nancy 
Thomas  was  “really  excited” 
about  retiring  May  2,  tb  a 100- 
acre  farm  between  Durham  and 
Hanover,  where  she  will  open  a 
healing  centre  with  her  husband. 

Thomas  and  her  husband  cur- 
rently run  the  Creative  Relaxa- 
tion Centre  in  Chicopee  Park 
Plaza,  where  they  both  teach 
meditation,  facilitate  workshops 
and  introduce  clients  to  alterna- 
tive methods  of  physical  and 
mental  healing. 

Thomas’s  interest  in  the  field 
was  stimulated  24  years  ago  by 
Edgar  Cayce  material,  which 
stated  all  change  comes  from 
Jwithin.  Thomas  said  her  in- 
volvement in  alternative  healing 
changed  her  life,  and  she  would 


like  to  share  her  knowledge  and 
beliefs  with  others. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  con- 
centrating on  the  Cayce  material 
now.  I really  want  to  focus  on 
it,”  said  Thomas. 

Thomas  said  the-  centre  will 
start  on  a small  and  rather  infor- 
mal scale.  She  hopes  people  will 
come  and  spend  a weekend  at  the 
house  relaxing,  reading,  attend- 
ing workshops  or  just  paddling 
around  in  the  nearby  pond.  “Peo- 
ple could  come  up  for  picnics 
too,  and  do  their  own  thing,  as 
long  as  they  clean  up  after  them- 
selves,” she  said. 

Thomas’s  co-workers  gave  an 
impromptu  goodbye  party  on 
May  2,  and  some  parting  gifts 
included  a pair  of  rubber  boots 
and  a straw  farming  hat,  to  aid  in 
the  transition  from  city  to  coun- 
try living. 

“We’re  going  to  miss  her,”  said 
Doreen  McCormick,  a records 


clerk  who  has  worked  in  the  of- 
fice for  five  years.  “Everybody 
will  miss  her,  including  the  stu- 
dents.” 

Records  clerk  Merilew  Smart, 
who  has  worked  with  Thomas 
for  14  years,  said  “we  will  miss 
her  hearty  laugh;  it  always 
picked  us  up. 

“And  who  am  I going  to  turn  to 
now  for  medical  and  physical 
advice?  Nancy  was  our  ‘mental- 
health  mentor.’  She  always  had 
time  for  us  - I’m  going  to  miss 
that.” 

The  college  held  an  official  re- 
tirement party  for  Thomas  on 
April  25,  in  the  staff  lounge  of 
the  registrar’s  office,  where 
Thomas  was  presented  with  an 
angel  pin  and  a walking  stick 
inscribed  with  “Nancy  Thomas  - 
’96  - Lean  On  Me.” 

“The  mood  of  the  party  was 
sad,”  said  McCormick,  “but 
leavings  are  always  sad.” 


Venice  Lai,  an  office  employee 
who  has  worked  with  Thomas 
since  1982,  said,  “I’ve  really  en- 
joyed working  with  Nancy.  She 


always  shared  herself  with  eve- 
ryone. I wish  her  all  the  best  in 
whatever  she  does.  We’re  going 
to  miss  her.” 
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Not  untouchable 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  any  journalist  is  to  serve  as  a “watchdog,” 
by  keeping  a close  eye  on  the  affairs  that  have  an  impact  on  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Journalism  students  strive  to  ensure  that  no  one  escapes  this  scrutiny. 

Rosie  DiManno,  a columnist  with  the  Toronto  Star,  decided  to  patronize  and 
belittle  journalism  students  in  her  April  24  column,  Journalists-to-be  are  quick 
to  attack  but  fail  to  think. 

She  disagreed  with  an  editorial  in  the  Ryerson  Review  of  Journalism  that 
criticized  the  Toronto  Sun’s  coverage  of  the  controversy  surrounding  Ryerson 
professor  Gerald  Hannon. 

Last  fall,  Hannon  admitted  to  being  a gay  prostitute.  The  editorial  accused  the 
Sun  of  using  the  controversy  to  sell  newspapers,  and  defended  Hannon’s  right 
to  teach  despite  his  after-hours  activities. 

DiManno  opposed  this  view,  as  is  her  right,  but  instead  of  merely  stating  why, 
she  used  her  column  as  a forum  to  criticize  students  of  journalism  across  the 
country  for  their  zeal  in  exposing  unethical  practices. 

The  Hannon  controversy  aside,  by  attacking  students  of  her  profession,  Di- 
Manno raises  some  interesting  questions  about  the  place  of  ethics  in  journalism. 
DiManno  claims  journalism  students  suffer  from  a “precious,  if  misplaced, 
idealism,”  making  them  self-proclaimed  ethical  experts.  Journalism  is  unethical 
by  nature,  she  said,  but  students  take  it  upon  themselves  to  pass  judgment. 

Well,  Ms.  DiManno,  someone  has  to. 

Journalists  have  a responsibility  to  the  public,  and  therefore  must  answer  to  it, 
especially  in  situations  that  are  ethically  questionable. 

DiManno  seems  to  think  that  journalists  are  above  criticism,  or  at  least  they 
can’t  be  constantly  questioning  ethics  because  they’re  too  busy  trying  to  get  the 
story  and  all  the  glory  that  goes  with  it. 

By  saying  it’s  okay  for  journalists  to  pass  judgment  on  everyone  else  but  other 
journalists,  DiManno  has  created  a double  standard. 

If  no  one  keeps  an  eye  on  the  ethical  practices  of  journalists,  what  will  happen 
to  their  integrity?  No  one  is  above  criticism.  Someone  has  to  watch  the  watch- 
dog. 

Journalism  students  are  in  an  ideal  position  to  guard  over  the  practices  of  their 
future  profession.  It  is  unlikely  they  will  forget  everything  they  have  learned  — 
often  through  trial  and  error  — about  fair,  accurate  reporting  and  ethical  prac- 
tices. 

Established  journalists,  such  as  DiManno,  need  someone  to  keep  them  in  line. 
Why  not  those  who  will  one  day  replace  them? 


Should  Reform  and  PCs  unite? 


By  Paul 
Tuns 


Conservative  journalists  and  academics, 
led  by  David  Frum  of  the  Financial  Post, 
are  meeting  in  Calgary  for  a summit,  May 
25-26,  to  draw  up  a conservative  mani- 
festo. The  idea,  and  the  hope,  is  to  articu- 
late a principled,  consistent  conservative 
agenda  that  might  end  up  uniting  the  Re- 
form and  Progressive  Conservative  par- 
ties. Frum  calls  it  a “conference  on 
unification  of  the  right.” 

But  are  the  parties  compatible?  And  why 
would  they  want  to  unify? 

Canada  has  four  major  federal  parties 
seeking  the  votes  of  English-speaking 
Canada,  two  left-wing  and  two  right- 
wing.  The  two  on  the  right  are  the  margin- 
ally right-wing  Liberals  and  the  populist 
Reform.  The  two  left-wing  parties  are  the 
democratic  socialist  NDP  and  the  Tories, 
who  seem  to  take  every  opportunity  to 
outflank  the  Liberals  just  to  the  left. 

In  early  April,  Jean  Charest,  leader  of 
the  PCs  and  one  of  their  two  members  of 
parliament,  said  “I  do  not  believe  in  what 
might  be  termed  “deadbeat”  government 
that  leaves  everyone  to  their  own  devices 
and  at  the  mercy  of  life’s  chances.” 

Are  those  the  words  of  a conservative? 
Charest  seems  eager  to  place  the  Tories  on 
the  left  of  the  political  spectrum. 


Reform  would  have  nothing  to  gain 
from  joining  the  Tories  and  everything  to 
lose.  The  Tories  bring  the  Mulroney- 
Campbell  baggage  and  memories  of  con- 
stitutional disarray. 

Furthermore,  the  Tories  add  nothing  to 
the  electoral  map  for  Reform.  Tory  popu- 
larity in  the  West  and  in  rural  and  subur- 
ban Ontario  is  declining.  Polling  data 
indicates  many  people  who  voted  for 
Mike  Harris  or  Ralph  Klein  (in  Alberta) 
would  vote  Reform  in  a federal  election. 

Lastly,  the  root  of  the  PCs  is  elitist  and 
establishment.  Reform  is  populist  and 
anti-establishment. 

At  their  roots,  they  are  completely  dif- 
ferent parties,  the  former  being  cozy  with 
statist  policies  and  antithetical  to  social 
conservatism,  the  latter  being  radical  and 
based  largely  on  the  cultural  conserva- 
tism of  the  West. 

Frum  admits  that  conference  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  “identify  the  core  prin- 
ciples and  issues  that  unite  right-of-centre 
Canadians  in  all  parties,  and  articulate 
them  in  a powerful  and  convincing  way.” 
It  was  never  designed  to  have  Charest 
and  Manning  meet  to  unify  the  parties. 

Frum  hopes  that  one  of  the  parties  will 
adopt  the  conference’s  manifesto  and 
conservative  voters  will  unite  behind  it. 

Reform  is  more  likely  to  do  that  than  the 
PCs. 

And  Reform  will  end  up  winning  elec- 
tions, as  the  Tories  disappear  as  a party  or 
amalgamate  with  a left-of-centre  party  — 
if  there  is  anything  worthwhile  with 
which  to  amalgamate. 


Us  and  them:  no  difference 


By  Jason 
Seads 


I remember  watching  the  war  in  Bosnia 
on  CNN  or  CBC  Newsworld  and  feeling 
nauseous.  From  what  I saw  it  seemed 
those  people  enjoyed  killing  each  other. 
They  wanted  war. 

Why  should  the  United  Nations  do  any- 
thing if  this  is  what  the  Croatians  and 
Serbians  want?  Why  should  Canadian 
soldiers,  under  the  UN  flag,  be  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic  to  protect  people  who 
are  hell-bent  on  war? 

We  are,  after  all,  the  ones  who  can  dis- 
cuss separation  peacefully,  if  a little  be- 
grudgingly. I am  proud  Canada  and 
Quebec  could  separate  without  blood- 
shed. We  are  nothing  like  those  Bosnians. 
How  can  they  be  so  bloodthirsty?  What  is 
the  difference  between  us  and  them? 

On  April  21,  Nicholas  Biuk,  26,  was 
murdered  in  the  backyard  of  a friend’s 
house  in  Pioneer  Park,  by  a stranger.  The 
man  was  stalking  his  estranged' wife,  but 
killed  whomever  he  saw  first. 

The  brutal  irony  here  is  that  Nick  Biuk’s 
father,  Ivan,  is  from  Bosnia.  Ivan  Biuk 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  the  1960s  to  es- 
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cape  tyranny  in  Yugoslavia  under  infa- 
mous ruler  Tito.  Biuk’s  three  sisters  and 
brother  still  live  there,  along  with  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

After  five  years  of  being  in  the  centre  of 
a bloody  civil  war,  all  of  the  Biuk  family 
is  alive.  Because  this  is  such  a safe  place, 
Ivan  helped  Nick’s  cousins  come  to  Can- 
ada to  escape  the  bombs  and  snipers. 

My  feelings  about  Croatians,  Serbians, 
and  especially  Canadians  have  become 
blurred.  The  family’s  only  death  during 
the  war,  happened  in  Canada.  The  only 
grief  for  the  family  is  from  Canada.  The 
only  funeral,  in  Kitchener. 

There  were  no  misguided  politics  in  this 
killing.  There  is  no  fanatical  patriotism  or 
revenge  for  yesterday’s  attacks  in  Can- 
ada. There  were  no  power-hungry  war- 
monger politicians  involved  in  Nick 
Biuk’s  murder.  He  was  in  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time.  Although  he  didn’t 
know  it  at  the  time,  he  probably  saved 
that  woman’s  life.  But  why  do  people 
have  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  a peaceful 
country  like  Canada? 

Which  brings  me  to  my  point:  Canada  is 
not  as  safe  as  I thought,  and  Canadians 
are  equally  as  vicious  as  any  people  in  the 
world. 

There  is  no  difference  between  them  and 
us.  Perhaps  I was  desensitized  to  other 
Canadian  murders  on  television,  but  this 
was  close  enough  to  home  to  wake  me  up. 
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COMMENTARY 

CBC  Sports  gets  bitten  by  Fox 


Country  girl 
handles 

By  Amanda  Weber 

Life  in  the  city  is  a far  cry  from  life 
in  a small  town.  City  life  is  full  of 
hustle  and  bustle,  while  small  town 
life  is  more  laid  back  and  relaxed.  A 
person  originally  from  a small  town 
may  experience  a form  of  culture 
shock  when  they  move  to  the  city. 

This  usually  occurs  in  the  fall,  when  universities  and 
colleges  start  up  for  another  year  of  school  and  students 
from  all  over  come  to  begin  their  studies. 

Some  small  town  kids  find  it  difficult  to  fit  in  at  the 
beginning  because  they  are  used  to  being  in  a small 
town  and  are  not  accustomed  to  city  life. 

I can  definitely  relate  with  this  because  I was  lost 
when  it  came  time  for  me  to  leave  my  town  of  1,000 
people  to  come  live  in  Kitchener.  Here  I was,1  this 
wide-eyed  country  girl  who  had  only  been  to  the  city  a 
couple  of  times  in  her  life,  now  calling  it  home. 

It  was  hard  to  kick  the  naivety  that  came  with  being 
raised  in  a small  town.  I trusted  everyone  I met  in  the 
city  and  was  taken  advantage  of  a number  of  times. 
Since  these  experiences,  however,  I have  become  more 
aggressive  and  now  I rarely  allow  people  to  manipulate 
me. 

Another  aspect  of  city  life  is  all  of  the  noise.  For  a 
country  girl  such  as  myself,  it  was  hard  to  adjust  to 
because  I was  used  to  going  to  bed  in  complete  silence. 
Here,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  silence. 

In  the  city,  it  is  nothing  to  be  sitting,  watching  televi- 
sion and  hear  emergency  sirens  off  in  the  distance,  but 
back  home,  if  you  hear  sirens,  you  are  nervous  because 
the  chances  of  knowing  the  person  they  are  intended 
for,  are  very  high. 

Back  home,  if  I felt  like  going  for  a walk  or  jog  at 
night  time,  there  was  no  problem  with  it,  but  in  the  city, 
if  you  do  stuff  like  that,  you  are  almost  looking  for 
trouble. 

For  instance,  a friend  from  back  home  was  telling  me 
a story  of  how  one  night  he  and  one  of  his  friends  almost 
got  mugged  for  their  beer.  He  was  kind  of  shaken  up 
about  it  because  situations  like  that  never  occur  in  a 
small  town. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  there  really  isn’t  that  much 
of  a difference  between  living  in  a small  town  and 
living  in  the  city.  The  only  difference  is  you  have  to  pay 
closer  attention  to  your  surroundings  and  be  alert  for 
anything  to  happen. 

Although  I was  not  looking  forward  to  moving  to 
Kitchener,  in  the  long  run,  I am  glad  I did  because  I now 
know  it  isn’t  a scary  place  and  I can  handle  city  living. 


By  Jason  Romanko 

The  game  of  the  north  has  gone  south 
for  the  remainder  of  National  Hockey 
League  playoffs. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1974 
playoffs,  a Canadian  team  failed  to  qual- 
ify for  at  least  the  second  round. 

Gone  from  the  1996  playoffs  are  the  Montreal  Canadiens, 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs,  Winnipeg  Jets,  Calgary  Flames  and  the 
Vancouver  Canucks. 

The  fact  that  these  teams  were  beaten  out  in  the  first  round 
is  not  a great  surprise  given  their  regular  season  records,  but 
surprisingly,  none  of  the  teams  even  forced  a full  seven-game 
series. 

The  Maple  Leafs  were  forecast  to  be  the  most  likely  team 
to  move  to  the  next  round,  but  they  self-destructed  with  an 
unimpressive  effort  throughout  the  series  against  the  medio- 
cre St.  Louis  Blues. 

The  Canucks  were  hopeful,  but  they  just  couldn’t  contain 
the  Colorado  Avalanche’s  formidable  offence. 

Although  the  Flames  had  never  lost  a playoff  series  against 
the  Chicago  Blackhawks,  they  were  devastated  by  the  loss  of 
their  injured  star  Gary  Roberts. 


The  Canadiens  shot  out  of  the  gate  with  a 2-0  game  lead  in 
the  series,  but  went  on  to  prove  their  inexperience  was  too 
much  to  overcome  the  New  York  Rangers. 

The  Jets  had  their  mind  on  their  move  to  Phoenix,  but  they 
never  really  had  a chance  to  beat  the  Stanley  Cup  favorites 
Detroit  Red  Wings. 

Adding  to  the  displeasure  of  no  Canadian  teams  in  the 
second  round,  is  what  the  Canadian  hockey  fan  has  endured 
due  to  spotty  television  coverage  of  the  playoffs. 

Hockey  Night  in  Canada  has  become  Hockey  Night  in 
Canada  via  the  Fox  Network. 

Because  of  Fox,  the  playoff  schedule  has  become  sporadic 
at  best.  There  is  no  rhythm.  A Canadian  hockey  fan  is  used 
to  a barrage  of  hockey  every  night  once  the  playoffs  begin, 
with  an  occasional  day  off  between  rounds,  not  three  days  off 
before  the  next  round  begins. 

Fox  has  tried  to  mould  the  NHL  playoff  schedule  after  the 
National  Football  League  schedule,  with  games  only  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  Because  .of  the  changes  made  to  the 
schedule,  the  first  round  of  the  playoffs  lacked  any  flow;  with 
the  three -day  layoff  between  rounds  they  have  become  stag- 
nate. 

Gone  are  the  Nordiques,  the  Jets  and  our  right  to  a speedy 
playoff,  what’s  next,  Don  Cherry  on  Fox? 


Gentlemen,  start  your  engines 


By  Jason  Witzell 

Spring  is  here  and  for  some,  it  means 
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breaking  out  the  garden  tools  and  tak- 

ing  a trip  to  the  nursery,  getting  rid  of 

junk  coated  with  dust,  collected  over 

the  winter  or  preparing  the  boat  for  the 
first  trip  to  the  cottage.  But  for  an  elite 

few,  it  means  pulling  the  cover  off  their  single  most  prized 
possession.  Their  muscle  car. 


Come  February,  muscle-car  owners  are  looking  forward 
to  bringing  their  babies  out  of  storage.  When  the  first  warm 
weekend  of  spring  comes,  it’s  time  to  polish  the  chrome, 
wax  the  paint  and  fill  the  tank  for  its  first  spring  run.  That 
sacred  weekend  is  my  first  clue  that  summer  is  just  around 
the  comer. 

Mention  the  word  muscle  car  and  some  people  might 
conjure  up  images  of  jacked-up  Chevrolets  on  oversized 
rear  tires,  a long-haired  guy  behind  the  wheel,  cigarette 
dangling  from  his  mouth,  bopping  his  head  to  an  AC/DC 
tune,  played  so  loud  it  can  be  heard  in  remote  parts  of 
Northern  Ontario. 

To  the  muscle-car  enthusiast  such  as  myself,  things  sum- 
up  a little  differently  - tricked-out  Camaros  and  pumped- 


up  Mustangs,  paint  and  chrome  polished  so  clean  you  have 
to  squint  your  eyes  to  get  a good  look  if  the  sun  is  shining. 
If  it  weren’t  for  the  custom  mag  wheels,  you’d  swear  they 
just  rolled  off  the  assembly  line. 

Even  if  these  cars  don’t  excite  you  as  they  do  me,  let’s 
face  it,  when  your  at  a stop  light  and  you  hear  the  rumble 
of  a cherry  red  ’67  Corvette  creep  up  beside  you,  its 
impossible  not  to  look.  When  you  hear  the  roar  of  a more 
modem  muscle  car  like  a 5 .0  L Mustang  or  an  Iroc  Camaro, 
as  its  owner  tromps  on  the  gas  pedal,  your  head  will  turn. 
That  is  if  you  can  get  past  the  stereotypical  image  of  an 
Iroc  owner:  the  hairy  chest,  open  silk  shirt,  gold  chain  and 
let’s  not  forget,  you  got  it,  the  fuzzy  dice. 

Being  an  early  ’80s  third-generation  Camaro  owner,  I 
hardly  fit  that  bill,  nor  do  most  Camaro  or  muscle  car 
owners.  And  even  though  I don’t  own  a late  ’60s  early  ’70s 
Camaro  or  Mustang,  my  car  is  the  most  sacred  piece  of 
machinery  I own. 

In  10  or  15  years,  my  car  will  still  be  running  and  when 
I pull  up  beside  you  at  the  stop  lights,  your  head  will  turn 
just  long  enough  to  steal  a glimpse  of  beauty.  After  that, 
the  only  things  you  and  your  trendy  import  are  going  to 
see  are  my  tail  lights  and  my  American  built  muscle-car 
exhaust. 


Students  lose  funding  option 

Many  understand  and  support  new  welfare 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

Students  take  advantage  of  the  wel- 
fare system,  says  Dan  Palermo,  1 9,  a 
student  who  plans  to  attend  Con- 
estoga College  in  the  fall. 

Palermo’s  opinion  is  shared  by  oth- 
ers, according  to  a survey  of  people  at 
Conestoga  College,  for  an  open 
house,  May  5. 

As  announced  by  Queen’s  Park 
early  last  month,  sole-support  parents 
and  married  students  attending  a post 
secondary  institution  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  receive  welfare  payments. 
Instead,  students  will  be  required  to 
apply  for  loans  through  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program. 

Students  should  seek  part-time 
work,  Palermo  said,  to  try  to  pay  their 
own  way. 

“It  works  both  ways.  If  a student  is 
being  lazy,  then  cut  it.  But  if  they  are 
not  lazy  and  they  are  looking  (for 
employment),  then  don’t  cut  it,”  said 
Palermo. 


Palermo’s  brother,  Phil  Palermo,  24, 
said  he  thinks  the  welfare  program 
should  not  be  cut  all  together,  but 
instead,  it  should  be  altered.  He  said 
students  should  have  to  pay  back  any 
money  they  receive  through  welfare 
after  graduating. 

“Anything  you  take,  you  should 
give  back,”  said  20-year-old  Chris  Ci- 
cala. “It’s  only  fair.” 

Cicala  also  said  the  welfare  program 
should  be  set  up  so  that  students  are 
required  to  pay  back  any  money  they 
receive,  with  interest. 

A former  student  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, Angelo  Saltarelli,  21,  said  he 
thinks  the  welfare  system  is  needed 
by  many  students,  but  if  it  were  set  up 
as  a loan  program,  then  students 
would  learn  to  be  responsible  with 
their  spending. 

“If  you  give  people  money,  they  will 
spend  it  on  something  else,  not 
school,”  said  Saltarelli.  If  the  student 
has  to  pay  back  whatever  he  receives, 
he  said,  die  student  is  more  apt  to  be 


cautious  with  their  money.  Having  to 
pay  back  any  social  assistance  only 
helps  everyone,  Saltarelli  said. 

Adrienne  Winrow,  19,  a student 
planning  on  attending  Conestoga 
College  in  the  fall,  said  the  welfare 
system  should  be  set  up  much  like 
OSAP.  If  a student  receives  money 
from  the  government,  she  said,  he 
should  have  to  start  paying  it  back 
after  he  graduates.  Payments  should 
then  be  based  on  income,  she  said. 

A financial  officer  with  Conestoga 
College,  Carol  Walsh,  said  her  con- 
cern is  the  students’  ability  to  budget. 
She  said  other  measures  are  taking 
place  for  sole-support  parents  and 
married  students,  such  as  a budget  for 
childcare  and  alternative  health  plans. 

However,  student  welfare  recipi- 
ents, up  until  now,  have  been  receiv- 
ing monthly  payments.  An  annual 
loan  may  be  difficult  for  some  stu- 
dents to  budget  because  they  would 
not  be  used  to  getting  so  much  money 
at  once. 


Angelo  Saltarelli 


cuts 


Chris  Cicala 


Phil  Palermo 
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DSA  president’s  term  gave  her  valuable  experience  j 


Dawn  Mittelholtz  is  the  out-going  DSA  president.  (Photo  by  Judith  Hemming) 


By  Judith  Hemming 

Dawn  Mittelholtz  says  im- 
proved confidence  is  one  of  the 
benefits  she  got  from  her  year  as 
Doon  Student  Association  presi- 
dent. 

Mittelholtz,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted her  diploma  in  business 
administration/marketing,  fin- 
ished her  term  as  president  on 
April  30. 

She  has  accepted  a job  as  op- 
erations manager  and  marketing 
consultant  for  a new  company. 
Media  Arts  Production  Com- 
pany, in  Guelph. 

When  she  first  saw  the  title  for 
her  new  job,  she  said  she  was  a 
little  bit  daunted. 

“I  thought,  ‘I  can’t  do  this. 
This  is  so  huge.’  But  when  you 
break  it  down,  I did  this.  I have 
learned  and  grown  so  much  this 
year.” 

She  said  she  couldn’t  have  re- 
ceived such  valuable  business 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Conestoga  College  is  looking 
to  raise  money  and  make  friends 
on  the  golf  course. 

On  June  25,  the  college  will 
sponsor  the  Conestoga  College 
Golf  Classic  at  Graystones  Golf 
and  Country  Club  in  Milton. 

Wayne  Hussey,  executive  di- 
rector of  development  and  com- 
munity relations,  said  the  event 
is  a “friend-raiser,”  designed  to 
reach  out  to  the  leadership  of  the 
business  community  in  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  to  help  them  bet- 
ter understand  the  benefits 
Conestoga  offers  local  employ- 
ers.” 

He  also  conceded  the  $30,000 
the  tournament  could  raise 
would  be  nice. 

Hussey  said  Graystones  is 
rated  as  one  of  Canada’s  30  best 
courses. 


experience  working  at  a part- 
time  job. 

Along  with  improved  confi- 
dence, Mittelholtz  developed 
other  skills.  The  constant  sur- 
prises of  the  job  demanded  quick 


The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
K-W  Record  and  Gowlings  is 
sponsoring  the  reception. 

Furthermore,  Conestoga  has 
secured  sponsors  for  1 3 of  the  18 
holes  so  far.  Some  of  the  spon- 
soring companies  include 
Schneiders,  CIBC  and  Cantel. 

The  cost  of  the  event  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $40,000  with  reve- 
nues of  $70,000,  representing  a 
$30,000  profit. 

Hussey  said  the  college  has  se- 
cured about  75  per  cent  of  the 
corporate  sponsorship  needed 
and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  reg- 
istration is  filled. 

To  help  with  costs,  Hussey  said 
Rober  Printing  of  Kitchener 
printed  the  invitations  free  of 
charge,  saving  the  college  $300. 

The  event  will  also  honor 
Owen  Lackenbauer,  who  has 
done  volunteer  work  for  various 
local  groups  for  28  years. 


thinking  and  problem-solving 
abilities,  she  said. 

Learning  to  handle  stress  was 
another  benefit.  At  first,  she  was 
a little  overwhelmed  when  she 
found  a full  mailbox  and  a pile 


Some  of  the  groups  he  has  been 
associated  with  include  the 
United  Way,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  Club  and 
Oktoberfest. 

According  to  the  event’s  pro- 
motional brochure,  Lacken- 
bauer, while  working  at  the  K-W 
Record,  initiated  the  Record  Lit- 
eracy Fund. 

The  Fund  supports  community 
literacy  services. 

The  golf  classic  will  raise 
money  for  the  Owen  Lacken- 
bauer Literacy  Lab  at  Con- 
estoga. 

Hussey  said  Lackenbauer’s  in- 
terest in  literacy  and  computer 
needs  is  a great  tie-in  for  the 
fund/friend-raiser. 

Registration  is  limited  to  120 
players  and  the  cost  is  $300, 
which  includes  a steak  dinner. 
Tax  receipts  will  be  given  out  for 
the  full  $300. 


of  phone  messages  waiting  for 
her,  but  she  learned  to  deal  with 
things  one  at  a time. 

Mittelholtz  said  her  sense  of 
humor  was  a valuable  asset. 

She  said  people  who  came  to 
her  with  a problem  didn’t  leave 
without  her  making  them  laugh. 

“It  lets  them  know  that  things 
aren’t  as  bad  as  they  seem  and 
you  can  still  have  fun,”  Mittel- 
holtz said. 

She  said  while  balancing  the 
responsibilities  of  president  and 
student  was  difficult,  it  really 
came  down  to  effective  time 
management.  “I  had  to  plan 
everything  out  to  a lot  more  de- 
tail than  I had  before.” 

Mittelholtz  was  already  famil- 
iar with  the  DSA  when  she  was 
elected,  after  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  during  her 
first  year.  She  also  volunteered 
on  the  DSA  in  her  second  year. 

One  of  the  things  Mittelholtz 
said  she  is  proudest  of  is  her  par- 


ticipation in  the  review  of  the 
constitution. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  review 
committee,  she  initiated  a policy 
and  procedures  manual.  Mittel- 
holtz said  she  is  also  proud  of 
the  improved  relations  between 
the  DSA  and  the  college  admini- 
stration. 

In  the  past,  she  said,  there  had 
been  conflict,  so  during  her  term 
she  tried  to  improve  relations 
between  the  two  groups. 

Mittelholtz  said  the  DSA  is 
gaining  recognition  from  the 
student  body. 

She  was  impressed  there  was 
not  a single  acclamation  during 
this  year’s  elections. 

Also,  she  was  glad  to  see  that 
election  candidates  came  from 
several  different  programs. 

So,  what  are  Mittelholtz’s 
plans  for  the  future?  “To  live  my 
life  for  a while.  I feel  like  I’ve 
been  in  school  so  long  I haven’t 
actually  lived.” 


Experience  added  to  faculty 

Two  instructors  added  to 
journalism  program 


By  Tara  Brown 

Conestoga’s  print  journalism 
program  has  picked  up  two 
veterans  of  the  newspaper 
business  to  instruct  and  advise 
students  for  the  summer. 

Bob  Reid,  from  The  Strat- 
ford Beacon  Herald,  and 
Eugene  McCarthy,  who  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Record 
after  having  worked  in  the 
newsroom  for  37  years,  have 
been  hired  for  part-time  work 
during  the  summer. 

Andrew  Jankowski,  program 
co-ordinator,  said,  “This  pro- 
gram needs  people  with  a vari- 
ety of  experiences. 

“Eugene  McCarthy  is  cer- 
tainly at  the  top  end  of  the  pro- 
fession. He’s  been  doing  that 
job  (court  reporting)  for  so 
long  I don’t  think  there’s  any- 


body better,”  he  said. 

Bob  Reid,  a graduate  of  Con- 
estoga’s journalism  program 
and  editor  of  Spoke,  has  been 
at  The  Beacon  Herald  for  nine 
years. 

“People  speak  in  awe  of  the 
amount  of  copy  he  produces,” 
said  Jankowski.  “We’re  glad 
to  be  able  to  make  use  of 
them.” 

Reid  will  be  editing  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  for  slander 
and  libel  and  although  Reid 
doesn’t  expect  to  come  into 
contact  with  students  that 
much,  he  does  hope  to  profit 
by  their  proximity. 

“I  want  to  pick  up  the  energy 
in  a group  of  young  journal- 
ists,” he  said.  “Older  journal- 
ists tend  to  get  cynical  and 
maybe  a bit  stale.” 

Eugene  McCarthy  has  been  a 


court  reporter  for  the  majority 
of  his  career. 

He  will  be  teaching  journal- 
ism three,  a course  dedicated 
to  covering  courts  and  city 
councils. 

“I  want  to  do  a lot  more  on- 
site training,”  he  said. 
McCarthy  hopes  by  having 
students  see  for  themselves 
what  the  courts  are  like  right 
away,  he  will  be  able  to  in- 
struct them  far  better  than  by 
lecturing  at  the  front  of  a 
classroom. 

Although  he  has  never  taught 
before,  McCarthy  said  he  was 
looking  forward  to  the  experi- 
ence. “I’m  bringing  a fair  bit 
of  practical  experience  to  the 
course,”  he  said.  “I’m  hoping 
my  experience  in  the  field  will 
rub  off  on  them  (the  stu- 
dents).” 


Conestoga  hopes  to  raise  $30,000 

College  looking  for  hole-in-one  fund  raiser 


Stratford  holds  final  pinning 
ceremony  for  nursing  students 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

Conestoga  College’s  Stratford 
campus  held  its  final  pinning 
ceremony  Saturday,  May  4,  at 
the  Central  United  Church  in 
Stratford. 

Lois  Gaspar,  chair  of  the  regis- 
tered nursing  program,  said  this 
year’s  class  will  be  the  last  to 
graduate  from  the  registered 
nursing  program  in  Stratford. 
The  decision  was  made  to  begin 
phasing  out  the  program  three 
years  ago. 

Gaspar  said  the  pinning  cere- 
mony is  a long-standing  tradi- 
tion for  nurses.  The  pin  is 
presented  upon  completion  of 
the  program.  The  students  will 
officially  graduate  at  the  convo- 
cation ceremony  in  June. 

After  the  ceremony,  a banquet 
and  dance  was  hosted  by  the 
Stratford  nursing  student  coun- 
cil. An  awards  ceremony  was 
also  held  at  the  banquet  to  honor 
students  for  outstanding 


achievements. 

The  gold  medal  for  first  place 
honors  in  nursing  theory  and 
practice  was  awarded  to 
Christine  Darling  from  the  Strat- 
ford General  Hospital  medical 
staff  memorial  fund. 

The  Sarah  A.  Ferris  Memorial 
Award  for  first  place  honors  in 
academic  achievement  was 
awarded  to  Beverly  Hanna  and 
the  Perth  Regiment  Chapter 
IODE  award  for  first  place  hon- 
ors in  nursing  practice  was 
awarded  to  Kimberly  Greer. 

There  were  also  about  nine 
other  awards  presented  to  stu- 
dents recognizing  personal 
achievement. 

Although  this  is  the  last  nurs- 
ing class  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram, Gaspar  said  the  mood  was 
joyful,  mixed  with  a little  sad- 
ness, because  they  are  going 
their  separate  ways. 

Gaspar  said  there  was  recogni- 
tion that  this  is  the  last  class,  but 
it  was  a positive,  forward  event. 


Steve  Hoy,  a maintenance  employee  eM 
was  workina  on  Sundav.  Mav  5.  aettina  th» 


RAKING  IT  IN 

Conestoga  College,  was  working  on  Sunday,  May  5,  getting 

grounds  spruced  up  for  spring.  (Photo  by  Jennifer  Broomhead) 
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program  attracts  more  international  students 


By  Linda  Reilly 

This  summer  Conestoga  Col- 
lege’s Doon  campus  offers  a 
four-week  English  language 
program.  The  prime  objective  of 
the  program  is  to  attract  students 
from  other  countries  and  give 
these  students  experience  in  key 
areas  such  as  speaking,  writing, 
reading  and  listening. 

After  four  weeks,  the  students 
receive  an  evaluation  on  the 
amount  of  English  they  need  to 
prepare  for  college  or  university 
in  full-time  studies  in  general 


arts  and  science  or  the  language 
option  program. 

“If  international  students  meet 
the  English  requirements  of  the 
program  at  the  college,  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  enter  a 
full-time  program,”  said  Larry 
Rechsteiner,  director  of  college 
planning  and  international  edu- 
cation. 

The  cost  to  the  student  for  tui- 
tion and  living  expenses  is  about 
$16,141  for  nine  months  in 
1996-97. 

Personal,  recreational,  sports 
and  cultural  funds  are  extra, 


Larry  Rechsteiner,  director  of 
planning  and  international 

education.  (Photo  by  Linda  Reilly) 


based  on  the  needs  of  each  stu- 
dent. It  will  also  cost  at  least 
$ 1 ,000  to  purchase  warm  clothes 
for  the  winter  season  if  the  stu- 
dent doesn’t  live  in  a climate 
similar  to  that  in  Canada. 

While  Conestoga  College  con- 
tinues to  serve  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  market  in  Ontario, 
it  is  expanding  its  reach  on  a 
global  scale,  developing  agree- 
ments with  governments,  pri- 
vate industries  and  institutions 
around  the  world. 

During  the  last  five  years,  Con- 
estoga College  has  welcomed  in- 


ternational visa  students  into 
many  of  its  programs. 

This  year  the  college  expects  to 
have  students  from  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  United  Arab  Emirates, 
Saudia  Arabia,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  In- 
dia, the  United  Kingdom,  Mex- 
ico, El  Salvador,  Indonesia, 
Grand  Cayman,  Guyana,  Ethio- 
pia, Botswana  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  both  the  short  and  long  term, 
Conestoga  College  plans  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  its  interna- 
tional visa  students. 


Training  and  development 

Partnerships  are  key  to  success 


By  Robert  Klager 

Norm  Johnstone,  director  of 
training  and  development  for 
Conestoga  College,  says  build- 
ing partnerships  with  business 
and  industry  is  important  to  the 
success  of  his  program,  and  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  extensive 
consulting  services  and  interac- 
tion the  college  has  with  the 
community. 

“Our  goal  when  dealing  with 
clients  is  to  create  repeat  cus- 
tomers, bring  them  to  a preferred 
customer  status  and  then  reach  a 
level  of  partnership  with  them,” 
said  Johnstone  in  an  interview, 
May  6. 

Currently,  the  college  can 
boast  having  over  100  preferred 
customers  and  partnerships  with 
approximately  30  companies. 

Names  such  as  Toyota,  J.M. 
Schneider,  Equitable  Life  of 


Canada,  Festo  and  Wescast  In- 
dustries are  commonplace  in  the 
offices  of  training  and  develop- 
ment. They  are  all  large  compa- 
nies that  share  a unique 
relationship  with  the  college; 
they  have  all  used  its  services, 
and  continue  to  maintain  em- 
ployer-based strategies  with  the 
program. 

Johnstone  said  it  isn’t  unusual 
for  company  executives  to  take 
advantage  of  seminars  and  train- 
ing facilities,  alongside  produc- 
tion line  workers. 

Clients  are  coming  to  the  col- 
lege with  their  wishes  and  staff 
are  able  to  work  together  to  ful- 
fil them,  said  Johnstone. 

“Our  integrated  programs 
work  well  for  many  companies, 
as  we’re  able  to  accommodate 
shift  work  and  different  operat- 
ing needs,”  he  said. 

And  the  companies  are  just  as 


pleased  with  the  results.  John  G. 
Weber,  chairman  and  CEO  for 
Equitable  Life  Canada  has 
lauded  Conestoga  as  a first-class 
training  partner. 

“Conestoga  College  has 
proven  to  be  a dependable  and 
valued  partner  in  the  task  of 
building  a progressive  and 
adaptable  workforce,”  he  said. 

However,  Johnstone  isn’t  will- 
ing to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the 
praise  the  college  has  received. 

“You  can  never  take  your  cli- 
ents for  granted,”  he  said. 
“There  are  many  smaller,  pri- 
vate-sector consulting  firms  out 
there  to  compete  with.  We  com- 
pete with  our  quality.  We’re  al- 
ways working  on  that.” 

It’s  that  very  quality  Johnstone 
said  the  college  plans  to  carry 
into  its  efforts  to  secure  and 
maintain  several  new  partner- 
ships in  the  future. 


LAS  A involvement  encouraged 


By  Deborah  Euerest-Hill 

The  new  board  of  governors 
student  representative  doesn’t 
want  to  use  her  position  as  a 
stepping  stone  toward  a future 
political  career,  but  says  she 
simply  wants  to  be  more  in- 
volved with  college  activities. 

Julie  Donnelly,  a second-year 
law  and  security  student,  said 
Miguel  Barros,  the  current  stu- 
dent representative,  was  a cata- 
lyst for  her  interest  in  the 
position.  She  said  it  was  through 
hearing  Barros  talk  about  his  in- 
volvement with  the  board  that 
she  became  interested. 

After  learning  about  his  pres- 
ence at  monthly  board  meetings 
and  trips  to  conferences,  she 
went  from  knowing  nothing 
about  the  board’s  function  to 
running  in  the  next  election. “I 
don’t  have  a political  agenda  of 
my  own,  I just  hope  to  represent 
the  students.” 

Only  three  students  ran  for  the 
position  of  student  repre- 
sentative and  Donnelly  said  she 
thinks  it’s  because  few  students 
seem  to  know  what  the  board  is 
or  does. 

Donnelly  said  she  was  thinking 
about  running  for  the  DSA,  but 
said  she  thought  a position  on 
the  board  of  governors  would  be 
^^>re  serious  and  would  make 
^P>re  of  an  impact  on  the  school. 
Aside  from  attending  regular 
meetings  and  exercising  her 


involvement  in  school  activities, 
Donnelly  hopes  to  encourage 
more  involvement  in  LASA  ac- 
tivities. She  said  she  hopes  to 
inspire  other  LASA  students  to 
get  involved  in  college  activities 
next  year,  like  Barros  did  with 
her. 

For  Donnelly,  the  LASA  pro- 
gram is  the  means  toward  what 
she  always  wanted  to  do.  After 
studying  math  at  Lakehead  Uni- 
versity for  two  years,  she  left  to 
attend  Conestoga.  She  said  she 
intends  to  finish  her  degree 
someday. 


Sometimes  it's  scary 

Nursing  student 
shares  experience 
with  newcomers 


By  Barbara  Walden 

David  Wilson,  drawing  on 
his  own  experience  as  a sixth- 
semester  nursing  student, 
spent  an  hour  of  his  time  May 
6,  leading  an  information  ses- 
sion about  the  program,  for  a 
group  of  students  who  are  just 
completing  their  first  nursing 
semester. 

Confidence  in  themselves 
as  nurses  and  anxieties  about 
what  to  expect  in  the  program 
appeared  to  be  the  biggest 
concern  of  most  of  the  new 
students. 

He  advised  th«m  to  be  pre- 
pared, know  their  principles 
and  be  adaptable. 

He  said,  “once  you  get  over 
the  fears,  you  build  a confi- 
dence in  yourself  and  by  the 
final  semester  you  feel  you 
can  do  anything  expected  of 
an  RN  (registered  nurse).”  He 
added  that  at  the  end  of  the 
course  “everything  just  feels 
right.” 

Wilson,  in  his  final  semester 
of  studying  to  be  a registered 
nurse,  is  currently  working 
on  his  practical  experience  at 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Health 
Centre  (Grand  River  Hospi- 
tals). 

He  conducted  the  informal 


discussion  and  question  and 
answer  session  for  about  10 
students  at  the  college,  as  part 
of  a leadership  course  re- 
quirement. 

He  discussed  various  as- 
pects of  nursing,  including 
professionalism,  account- 
ability, networking  in  the 
community  and  the  dynamics 
of  working  in  groups. 

In  response  to  a student  who 
said  she  is  concerned  about 
giving  injections  and  hurting 
her  client,  Wilson  stressed  the 
importance  of  using  the  skills 
lab  available  at  the  college  as 
an  ideal  place  to  practice  on 
the  equipment. 

“Giving  a needle  is  a scary 
task,  but  it  becomes  easier  the 
more  you  do  it,”  said  Wilson. 

He  told  the  students  that  it  is 
important  to  know  their  lim- 
its though,  and  said  instruc- 
tors “ are  not  going  to  let  you 
go  out  and  do  it  (give  injec- 
tions) without  knowing  how.” 

First-semester  student  Eryn 
Armstrong  said  she  found  the 
session  helpful  because  Wil- 
son was  able  to  answer  their 
concerns. 

Leona  Murphy,  also  in  first 
semester,  said,  “Dealing  with 
human  lives  is  really  scary; 
this  reassures  me.” 


Health  services  to  provide  quality  care 


Julie  Donnelly,  student 
representative  for  the  board  of 
governors,  hopes  other 
students  will  become  involved  in 

the  college.  (Photo  by  Deborah  Everest-Hill) 

vote,  at  this  point,  Donnelly 
doesn’t  know  what  her  duties 
will  be  when  she  assumes  the 
position  in  September. 

Donnelly  said  the  board  could 
be  criticized  by  some  for  includ- 
ing only  one  student,  but  too 
much  student  involvement 
would  prevent  the  board  from 
working  well.  She  said  the  board 
normally  is  aware  of  the  stu- 
dent’s view  point  and  tries-  to 
make  the  best  decision  based  on 
experience. 

While  exganding  her  personal 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

Faced  with  staffing  changes, 
the  health  office  at  Conestoga 
College  will  continue  to  provide 
quality  health  services,  says 
Kim  Radigan,  health  and  safety 
co-ordinator  at  Doon  campus. 

When  nurse  Marilyn  Fischer 
decided  to  accept  an  early  retire- 
ment package,  Radigan  said  the 
college  looked  for  ways  to  con- 
tinue health  services  in  a cost 
effective  manner.  As  a result,  the 
health  office  and  the  health  and 
safety  department  will  amalga- 
mate. 

Together,  the  two  departments 
will  be  located  in  the  current 
health  office  in  the  main  build- 
ing. The  office  will  be  staffed  by 


Radigan,  a registered  practical 
nurse  and  Dr.  Jodi  Wang.  The 
nurse  will  still  treat  students  on 
a walk-in  basis  but  will  also  take 
on  the  clerical  responsibilities 
for  health  services  and  the  health 
and  safety  department. 

“We  have  really  taken  our  time 
talking  to  the  doctor  and  talking 
to  other  colleges  and  agencies 
about  what  kind  of  staff  they 
have,”  Radigan  said. 

Radigan  said  hiring  registered 
practical  nurses  is  generally  a 
trend  in  the  health  care  sector. 
More  of  the  routine  day-to-day 
functions  are  being  performed 
by  the  registered  practical 
nurses  because  the  training  of 
such  nurses  is  up  to  date  and 
they  are  graduating  with  in- 


creased skill  levels. 

The  new  nurse  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  initial  treatment  for 
illness  and  injury,  refer  patients 
to  the  doctor  and  administer  al- 
lergy injections,  Radigan  said. 

“We  are  going  to  try  to  work 
better  and  smarter  and  more  ef- 
fectively.” 

The  new  nurse  should  be  hired 
by  the  end  of  June  before  Fis- 
cher leaves  so  that  the  new  nurse 
will  be  able  to  get  familiar  with 
the  office. 

Health  services  is  having  an 
open  house  on  May  16,  from  2 
p.m.  until  3:30  p.m.  to  wish  both 
Fischer  and  Karen  Parrinder,  the 
medical  secretary,  farewell. 

The  open  house  will  take  place 
in  the  health  office. 
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Paintball  makes  mark 


By  Janet  White 

Amidst  the  sounds  that  go 
bump  in  the  night  this  summer, 
the  owners  of  Target  Paintball 
Inc.  in  Guelph  are  hoping  the 
pop  and  splat  of  the  paintball 
gun  will  be  the  sound  thrill  seek- 
ers want  to  hear. 

Although  the  game  of  paintball 
has  been  played  in  North  Amer- 
ica since  the  early  ’80s,  it  has 
only  become  popular  in  Canada 
within  the  last  five  years. 

An  article  in  the  August  ’93 
Alberta  Report  said  paintballing 
is  a $200-million  industry  in 
North  America. 

So  what’s  the  attraction? 

John  Power  and  Andrew 
Vokes,  University  of  Guelph 
grads  who  opened  Target  Paint- 
ball in  September  ’95,  say  the 
game’s  attraction  stems  from  the 
thrill  and  adrenalin  rush  in- 
volved. 

The  game  consists  of  at  least 
two  players,  a C02-powered 
gun,  and  paint  pellets  which  ex- 


plode when  a player  is  hit.  Each 
game  is  centred  around  a sce- 
nario similar  to  capture  the  flag. 
A referee  oversees  each  game, 
and  makes  sure  helmets  are  on 
and  rules  are  followed. 

Power  admits  paintball  has  a 
definite  militaristic  origin,  but 
says  he  tries  to  keep  the  focus  on 
the  entertainment  aspect  of  the 
game.  “It’s  a game,  and  we  want 
people  to  treat  it  that  way.” 

Vokes  insists  that  statistically, 
paintball  is  safer  than  bowling, 
and  the  protective  gear  each 
player  must  wear  ensures  the 
game  is  safe. 

Each  player  is  provided  with 
coveralls  and  a face  mask,  essen- 
tial to  protect  players  from 
paintballs  travelling  69  metres 
per  second. 

Target  Paintball  has  an  1 ,620 
square  metre  indoor  playing 
area,  complete  with  bales  of  hay 
and  spray-painted  old  cars.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  shredded 
plastic  to  increase  sliding  abil- 
ity. 

The  duo  opened  an  outdoor 


playing  area  May  4,  which  will 
eventually  be  equipped  with 
lights  for  night-time  play.  Vokes 
says  as  far  as  he  knows,  Target 
Paintball  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
offer  simultaneous  indoor  and 
outdoor  play. 

Power  says  the  game  attracts  a 
broad  range  of  people,  from 
young  to  old,  both  men  and 
women.  Ten  per  cent  of  their 
membership  is  women.  “It’s 
very  hard  to  nail  down  specifi- 
cally, who  the  paintballer  is.  I 
think  that  it’s  the  people  who 
enjoy  games  and  fun.  It’s  the 
adrenalin  rush  they’re  after.  It’s 
the  same  people  who  love  roller- 
coasters.” 

Clive  Runalls,  29,  a self-pro- 
claimed paintball  addict,  says  he 
enjoys  the  thrill  and  excitement 
of  the  game.  “I  don’t  like  to  hunt 
animals,  and  this  is  a harmless 
way  to  get  a rush.” 

Although  the  game  is  expen- 
sive at  $22  for  the  first  hour  and 
$10  for  the  second,  Vokes  says 
membership  decreases  cost  and 
group  rates  are  reasonable. 


Clive  Runalls,  a regular  at  Target  Paintball  Inc.  in  Guelph,  aims  his 
paintball  shooter  at  a prospective  target.  (Photo  by  Janet  white) 


Royal  Bank  to  run  loan 
program  for  students 


By  Sean  S.  Finlay 

The  Royal  Bank  is  running  a 
loan  program  this  year  for  stu- 
dents who  want  to  run  their 
own  business  this  summer. 

The  program.  Student  Ven- 
tures, is  organized  through 
Ontario  government,  but  th' 
Royal  Bank  oversees  all  the  pa- 
per work  and  applications. 

This  year  the  government 
wants  only  600  loans  to  be  ap- 
proved compared  to  the  8 1 2 ap- 
proved last  year.  Lynn  Ellen, 
program  manager,  said  the  rea- 
son for  fewer  loans  is  because 
of  the  Tories’  spending  freeze. 

The  maximum  amount  stu- 
dents can  borrow  is  $3,000  and 
the  deadline  for  the  applica- 
tions is  June  14.  The  loans 
must  be  repaid  in  full  by  Dec. 
31.  Students  who  do  not  pay 
back  in  full  and/or  on  time  will 
be  penalized  with  higher  inter- 
est rates  and  a bad  credit  rating. 

One  difference  this  year  with 
the  loans  is  a prime  rate  of  6.5 
per  cent  plus  one  per  cent  that 
will  be  charged  monthly  from 
the  day  the  student  receives 


their  loan.  The  one  per  cent 
goes  straight  into  the  Ontario 
government’s  pocket. 

Ellen  said  there  aren’t  any  age 
requirements  and  a co-signer  is 
not  needed,  but  applicants  who 
have  established  good  credit 
~'ith  their  personal  bank  wi 


stand  a better  char 
the  loan.  One  requirement  is 
the  student  must  be  returning 
to  school  in^the  fall  as  a full- 
time student. 

Students  are  required  to  have 
a game  plan  prepared  outlining 
what  kind  of  business  they 
wish  to  conduct  this- summer, 
and  the  expenses  they  forsee. 

Each  applicant  will  be  inter- 
viewed by  a Ventures  repre- 
sentative before  decisions  will 
be  made.  All  applicants  will  be 
considered  on  an  equal  basis, 

• •>  V.-  '• 

not 


on  a ti 

served.  Ellen  expects  : 
will  receive  their  loan" 
this  year  due  to  few' 
ing  distributed. 
Applications  may  be 


picked 

up  at  all  Royal  Bank  locations 
and  the  Business  Self-help  Of- 
fice at  Kitchener  City  Hall. 


Kitchener  to  hire  buskers 


By  Doug  Coxson 

Tuesday  nights  in  downtown 
Kitchener  will  be  alive  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  various 
types  of  entertainment  this  sum- 
mer when  the  Downtown  Busi- 
ness Association  hires  buskers 
to  perform  in  the  city’s  core. 

The  plan  to  hire  street  perform- 
ers is  designed  to  build  on  the 
reduced-rate  movie  nights  that 
already  attract  a large  audience 
to  the  area  around  city  hall,  says 
Carolyn  Parks  of  the  Downtown 
Business  Association. 

“The  idea  is  to  keep  people  in 
the  core  before  and  after  the 
movies  so  they  don’t  just  get  in 
their  cars  and  go  home,”  said 
Parks. 

Businesses  will  be  asked  to  ex- 
tend their  hours  to  draw  in  some 
of  the  people  enjoying  the  enter- 
tainment. Last  year,  city  hall 
launched  what  they  called  Tues- 
day Night  Live  in  the  civic 
square  to  provide  entertainment 
to  moviegoers. 

The  buskers  hired  by  the  city 
this  summer  to  perform  down 
the  length  of  King  Street  in  the 
city’s  core,  will  provide  various 


forms  of  entertainment,  from 
comedy  acts  to  jugglers  to  flame 
eaters. 

Some  businesses  may  reject 
the  idea  of  a busker  outside  of 
their  establishment,  but  others 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
possible  customer  draw  to  the 
downtown,  said  Parks. 

The  movie  theatres  and  Laser 
Quest  have  expressed  interest  in 
doing  promotional  tie-ins  to  the 
Tuesday  night  event  and  more 
businesses  are  expected  to  join 
in  as  the  summer  approaches. 

Parks  says  that  they  are  still 
working  on  a name  and  have  ac- 
cepted several  ideas  from  enthu- 
siastic readers  responding  to  ads 
in  the  Record.  Suggestions  can 
be  given  to  Carolyn  Parks  at 
744-4921  and  the  winner  will  re- 
ceive a gift  from  the  Downtown 
Business  Association. 

There  will  be  two  audition 
nights  for  potential  performers: 
one  on  May  21,  between  7 p.m. 
and  9:30  p.m.,  and  the  other  on 
May  28. 

A public  audience  will  be 
asked  to  judge  the  performances 
at  the  auditions  and  they  will  be 
given  rating  cards  to  fill  out. 


Buskers  who  will  eventually 
perform  in  the  city  this  summer 
will  be  chosen  by  the  public  re- 
sponse from  the  rating  cards. 

Performers  who  don’t  make  the 
cut  will  be  placed  on  a list  that 
will  be  used  by  the  city  to  book 
entertainment  for  other  events 
being  held  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. The  buskers  who  are  cho- 
sen will  not  be  paid  by  the  city 
and  will  be  given  money  by  the 
generous  people  who  enjoy  their 
performances. 

The  city  is  still  looking  for  en- 
tertainers for  the  May  28  audi- 
tion night,  so  interested  buskers 
are  asked  to  call  Gina  Holstead 
of  Kitchener  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion at  741-2596. 

Parks  is  hoping  the  event  will 
be  a successful  enough  drawing 
point  for  downtown  businesses 
that  it  can  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude other  nights  during  the 
week. 

Finding  something  entertain- 
ing to  do  in  the  city  this  summer 
shouldn’t  be  very  difficult  for 
anyone  with  a few  bucks  and 
some  pocket  change  to  toss  into 
the  hats  and  guitar  cases  of  the 
hard-working  buskers. 


Waterloo  Potters’  Workshop  holds  an  annual  spring  sale 


Shoppers  wander  through  piles  of  pottery  that  was  for  sale  at  the 
Waterloo  Potters’  Workshop  spring  sale.  (Photo  by  Johanna  Neuteld) 


By  Johanna  Neufeld 

The  Waterloo  Potters’  Work- 
shop held  its  annual  pottery  sale 
at  the  Seagram  Museum,  May  3- 
5. 

About  53  of  the  co-operative’s 
120  members  put  hundreds  of 
their  dishes  up  for  sale,  while 
other  members  helped  by  wrap- 
ping and  selling  purchases. 

Harriet  Falk,  a member  of  the 
Workshop,  said  the  co-op  ex- 
pected about  1,500  people  dur- 
ing the  three-day  event. 

Four  years  ago,  they  moved 
from  Hilliard  Hall  at  First 
United  Church  at  King  and  Wil- 
liam streets  because  it  didn’t 
have  enough  space  for  the  grow- 
ing crowds. 


Falk  said  several  tour  buses 
came  May  4,  but  their  Christmas 
sale,  which  is  held  in  early  De- 
cember, usually  attracts  about 


2,000  people  depending  on  the 
weather. 

Next  to  the  One  of  A Kind 
show  in  Toronto  or  ones  put  on 


by  the  Hamilton  guild,  this  Wa- 
terloo sale  is  a pretty  big  show- 
ing of  pottery,  said  Falk. 

About  25  per  cent  of  this  sale’s 
profits  go  back  into  the  Work- 
shop and  members  keep  the  re- 
maining 75  per  cent,  she  said. 

Each  piece  of  pottery  is  scruti- 
nized by  a 12-member  commit- 
tee to  ensure  the  dishes  are  free 
of  barium,  cadmium  and  lead. 
People  are  more  concerned 
about  what  their  dishes  are  made 
of  because  they  use  them  every 
day,  Falk  said. 

Cobie  Wesseling,  a potter  and 
publicity  convenor  for  the  Work- 
shop said,  “I  don’t  want  to  work 
with  it  and  I certainly  wouldn’t 
want  to  eat  off  it  because  it  may 
leach  into  the  food.” 


“I  think  pottery  is  great  in  a 
sense  that  it’s  functional,  it’s  art 
that  has  a function.  You  can  use 
it  every  day,”  said  Falk.  Raku 
dishes,  which  are  fired  outside, 
are  more  decorative,  but  were 
also  for  sale. 

The  co-op  meets  once  a month 
in  a house  in  Waterloo  Park,  but 
not  all  members  regularly  at- 
tend, depending  on  their  sched- 
ules. 

Many  have  their  own  wheels 
and  kilns  at  home,  but  are  en- 
couraged to  use  the  Workshop’s 
facilities. 

The  workshop  is  now  gearing 
up  for  Sounds  of  Summer,  hel^^ 
June  21  to  22,  in  which  the  co-^^ 
sells  firsts  and  seconds  in  Water- 
loo Park. 
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r Experience  Canada 
**  offers  job  opportunities 
for  unemployed 


Bruce  Manion 


A new  10-month  career  de- 
velopment program,  de- 
signed to  help  young  people 
who  are  currently  unem- 
ployed or  under  employed  to 
adapt  to  Canada’s  new  eco- 
nomic climate,  was  launched 
April  29. 

Experience  Canada,  created 
by  the  Council  for  Canadian 
Unity,  will  accept  500  appli- 
cants for  the  first  year  of  in- 
ception starting  Aug.  18, 
1996,  and  increase  to  1,000 
applicants  the  second  year, 
said  the  director  general,  Guy 
Dancause. 

“Applicants  must  meet  a 
certain  criteria  to  qualify  for 
the  program.  They  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  18  and 
29,  have  a minimum  of  a high 
school  diploma  and  have 
been  out  of  school  for  at  least 
one  year,”  said  Dancause. 

The  Council  for  Canadian 
Unity  has  helped  young  peo- 
ple learn  about  Canada’s  cul- 
tural diversity  since  1964, 
organizing  exchange  pro- 
grams through  high-schools 
across  Canada.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  Dancause,  there  was  a 
need  for  a program  to  help 
young  people  make  a success- 
ful transition  from  school  to 
the  workplace. 

“Three  years  ago,  a feasibil- 
ity study  showed  there  was  a 
need  for  such  a program,  but 
more  importantly,  the  private 
sector  embraced  the  idea,” 
said  Dancause. 

Contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram by  the  private  sector  are 
expected  to  total  $12.7  mil- 
lion and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the 
Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources has  already  contrib- 


uted $8.4  million.  Experience 
Canada  has  attracted  some 
high-profile  people  to  help 
implement  the  program,  with 
the  vice-chair  of  the  Toronto 
Dominion  Bank,  Urban 
Joseph,  heading  the  advisory 
board. 

“The  10-month  program  is 
divided  into  four  segments, 
consisting  of  a two-week  ori- 
entation period  at  the  confer- 
ence centre  in  Ottawa,  then  a 
six-month  period  on  work  as- 
signment in  another  prov- 
ince, then  a two-week  period 
back  at  the  conference  centre 
where  a presentation  will  be 
made  to  new  participants  and 
a job  plan  will  be  created.  Fi- 
nally, there  will  be  a three- 
month  follow-up  period 
where  the  plan  will  be  put 
into  action,”  said  Dancause. 

During  the  10-month  pe- 
riod, each  participant  will  be 
matched  with  a volunteer 
mentor,  who  will  help  create 
the  job  plan  and  organize 
daily  events  which  will  in- 
clude gaining  valuable  expe- 
rience working  with  the  local 
media,  the  local  politician 
and  local  volunteer  service 
groups,  said  Dancause.  “If 
the  participant  has  a job  inter- 
view during  the  three-month 
follow-up,  the  mentor  will  go 
over  what  to  say  the  night  be- 
fore in  order  to  increase  the 
chances  of  getting  the  job.” 
Participants  will  receive 
$150  per  week  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program,  of  which 
$75  will  be  pocket  money  and 
the  other  $75  will  be  depos- 
ited in  trust  and  paid  at  the 
end.  An  additional  $100  a 
week  will  be  paid  for  food 
and  lodging. 

To  contact  Experience  Can- 
ada, call  1-888-234-6618. 


^ASONAL  TOUCH-UPS  — Brian  Walters  paints  the  railings, 
beginning  the  summer  maintenance  at  Doon.  (Photo  by  Janet  white) 


Haunting  portraits 


New  Guelph  art  store 
features  not  so  famous 


By  Diana  Loveless 


As  you  descend  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  newly  opened  Art 
Services  gallery  and  picture 
framing  shop  on  Quebec  Street, 
the  somewhat  haunting  oil  por- 
traits of  some  of  Guelph’s  not- 
so-famous  residents  seem  to  be 
watching  you. 

Artist  Tom  Carroll,  a New- 
foundland native,  has  spent  over 
10  years  in  Guelph  cultivating  a 
base  of  subjects  for  his  portraits. 
A graduate  of  the  fine  arts  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of 
Guelph,  Carroll  has  had  many 
successful  shows  of  his  paint- 
ings and  original  prints  in 
Guelph,  Toronto  and  St.  John’s. 

Although  he  has  had  some  suc- 
cess in  terms  of  recognition,  33- 
year-old  Carroll  admits  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  make  a liv- 
ing at  being  an  artist.  As  a li- 
censed carpenter,  he  has  spent 
the  last  eight  years  hammering 
nails  into  house  frames  and 
building  cabinets  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Picture  framing  provides  a per- 
fect marriage  for  Carroll’s  train- 
ing as  an  undergraduate  in  fine 
art  and  his  skills  as  a carpenter. 

He  and  his  wife,  Marieke 
Wevers,  a veterinarian,  opened 
the  doors  of  Art  Services  May  1 , 
and  celebrated  with  a grand 
opening  May  5. 

“ We’re  trying  to  slant  it  (the 
business)  more  toward  artful, 
real  and  aesthetically  interesting 
work  as  opposed  to  posters  and 
over-matting  where  everything 
looks  a little  slick  and  a little 
overdone,  Carroll  said. 

“There  are  enough  other  stores 
in  town  that  do  that  really  well 
that  I can  create  a niche  for  my- 
self doing  framing  for  other  art- 
ists, catering  to  original  artwork 
and  staying  away  from  bad  re- 
productions.” 

While  Carroll  will  take  care  of 


Tom  Carroll  and  Marieke  Wevers  take  a moment  to  relax  May  5, 
during  the  grand  opening  of  their  new  picture  framing  gallery  on 
Quebec  Street  in  Guelph.  (Photo  by  Diana  Loveless) 


the  framing  side  of  things, 
Wevers  will  manage  the  gallery 
as  she  continues  to  complete  her 
master’s  degree  in  epidemiology 
at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col- 
lege. 

They  are  hoping  to  be  able  to 
attract  artists  from  out  of  town  to 
show  their  work  in  the  gallery. 


Shows  will  begin  in  the  fall  with 
Toronto  painters  Ronald  Zerafa 
and  Robert  Creighton  and  King- 
ston-area  painter  Christopher 
Broadhurst,  who  shows  his  work 
in  Toronto. 

Art  Services  is  open  Tuesdays 
through  Saturdays  with  evening 
hours  Fridays. 


Language  Workshop  looks  for  volunteers 
to  host  foreign  students  this  summer 


By  Amanda  Steffler 

Language  Workshop,  an  or- 
ganization which  enables  stu- 
dents from  abroad  to  come  to 
Canada  to  learn  English  and 
Canadian  customs,  is  looking 
for  volunteer  host  families  for 
their  three-week,  four-week 
and  six-week  summer  pro- 
grams, said  Rachel  Donnelly, 
local  co-ordinator  for  the  Cam- 
bridge office. 

Language  Workshop  head  of- 
fice has  been  operating  out  of 
Toronto  since  1979.  The  Cam- 
bridge office,  which  opened 
this  year,  is  the  fourteenth  in 
Ontario. 

The  Language  Workshop  pro- 
grams are  developed  in  order  to 
help  children  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  continue  their 
schooling  while  travelling 
abroad.  Many  of  the  students 
come  from  Spain,  Brazil, 
France,  Germany,  Japan  and 
China. 


There  are  two  types  of  pro- 
grams offered  to  the  students. 
One  of  the  programs  includes 
half  days  of  actual  schooling  in 
a classroom,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  spent  going  to  tourist  at- 
tractions such  as  Bingeman 
Park,  Pioneer  Sports  World  and 
other  local  tourist  attractions. 
On  Fridays,  the  students  are 
taken  to  the  larger  tourist  at- 
tractions such  as  the  CN  Tower, 
Canada’s  Wonderland  and  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

Some  of  the  students  are  tired 
of  their  regular  school  but  must 
continue  to  learn.  Those  stu- 
dents come  to  Canada  and  stay 
with  a host  family  full  time. 
While  they  are  with  the  family, 
they  learn  English  and  learn 
about  the  Canadian  culture. 

Many  of  the  students  come 
from  Spain  and  are  able  to 
come  thanks  to  scholarships 
from  the  government.  The  gov- 
ernment pays  for  their  entire 
trip  including  air  fair. 


Host  families  are  paid  $90  per 
week,  which  covers  the  cost  of 
the  students’  room  and  board. 
The  family  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  student  with  three 
meals  a day. 

“This  is  not  a profit  venture,” 
said  Donnelly.  “With  the  $90 
per  week  we  hope  it  helps  those 
families  who  are  interested  but 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  it. 
This  way  maybe  they  can.” 

There  are  40  students  who 
need  host  families  for  the  sum- 
mer programs  that  the  Cam- 
bridge office  is  organizing.  The 
Waterloo  office  has  120  stu- 
dents needing  host  families. 

When  considering  a host  fam- 
ily, Donnelly  said  she  goes  into 
the  family’s  home  to  interview 
them.  Each  student  must  be 
provided  with  a single  room. 
The  students  can  have  a room- 
mate as  long  as  they  have  their 
own  bed.  Host  family  interview 
sign  up  deadline  is  May  20. 

Language  Workshop  is  also 
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Safety  improvements 
continue  at  Conestoga 


By  Scott  Nixon 

Thanks  to  a $26,000  grant  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training,  efforts  to  im- 
prove safety  for  women  on 
campus  are  continuing. 

According  to  Kim  Radigan, 
Conestoga’s  health,  safety  and 
environment  co-ordinator,  the 
Campus  Safety  for  Women  grant 
has  resulted  in  a vast  improve- 
ment in  lighting  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

Radigan  said  five  years  ago 
lighting  on  campus  was  very 
poor,  making  women  feel  unsafe 
when  walking  alone  at  night.  Im- 
provements made  as  a result  of 
the  grant  have  made  the  campus 
a safer  place,  she  said. 

However,  work  still  needs  to  be 
done,  said  Radigan.  There  are 
plans  to  use  the  grant  money  to 
place  outdoor  lighting  between 


the  day-care  building  and  the 
employee  services  building. 

Lighting  will  also  be  improved 
between  the  woodworking  cen- 
tre and  parking  lot  2.  Floodlights 
will  be  installed  at  the  Waterloo 
campus. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  grant  money 
was  used  to  install  a buzzer  sys- 
tem on  doors  in  the  women’s 
change  room  in  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  and  on 
doors  in  other  isolated  areas  of 
the  campus. 

The  grant  also  allowed  the  col- 
lege to  install  security  mirrors  in 
the  business  wing  of  the  main 
building. 

Radigan  also  said  the  college 
will  be  training  its  staff  to  re- 
spond to  potentially  violent  situ- 
ations, at  the  Employees  for 
Excellence  in  Education  seminar 
on  June  17-19. 

The  conference  will  be  held  on 


campus.  Grant  money  was  used 
to  purchase  training  supplies  for 
this  program. 

A Date/Acquaintance  Rape 
Awareness  Week  will  be  held 
this  fall,  also  funded  by  the 
grant. 

One  high-profile  safety  im- 
provement made  possible  by  this 
year’s  grant  was  the  WalkSafe 
program,  run  by  the  DSA. 

Radigan  said  the  program  is 
currently  under  review  and  she 
is  hopeful  it  will  return  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Despite  cutbacks  by  the  Harris 
government,  Radigan  remains 
optimistic  that  the  college  will 
receive  a similar  grant  in  1997. 

Currently,  the  government  di- 
vides $1.5  million  equally 
among  all  Ontario  colleges  and 
universities,  to  improve  campus 
safety  for  female  students  and 
employees. 


Grand  Valley  prison  for  women 
needs  tougher  security,  says  guard 


By  Patrick  Moore 

Kitchener’s  new  prison  for 
women  needs  more  security,  in- 
cluding barbed  wire,  video  cam- 
eras and  more  lights,  says  a jail 
guard. 

Rick  Wakenhut,  a guard  at  the 
Guelph  Correctional  Centre  and 
a resident  of  the  Pioneer  Park 
neighborhood  where  the  new 
prison  is  located,  used  to  sit  on 
the  citizen’s  advisory  committee 
for  the  prison  and  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  facility. 

In  an  interview  with  the  K-W 
Record,  Wakenhut  said  since  the 
recent  escapes  at  the  Edmonton 
prison  for  women,  resident’s 
fears  have  increased. 

Wakenhut  was  referring  to  the 
escape  of  seven  prisoners  from 
the  Edmonton  prison  for  women 
in  the  past  18  days. 

He  said  many  of  the  fears  now 


being  expressed  are  the  same 
fears  residents  had  years  ago, 
when  the  prison  was  first  an- 
nounced. 

“Most  of  the  people  are  saying, 
‘This  is  what  we  said  would  hap- 
pen at  this  new  facility,”’  said 
Wakenhut. 

“If  they’re  having  this  kind  of 
problem  with  that  number  in  Ed- 
monton, what  kind  of  problems 
are  they  going  to  have  with  this 
one?” 

Wakenhut  said  while  the  chain- 
link  fence  surrounding  the 
Grand  Valley  prison  for  women 
is  secure,  it  should  have  barbed- 
wire  on  the  top. 

Lighting  should  be  installed 
behind  the  cottages  and  security 
cameras  should  be  installed  in 
places  where  visibility  is  poor, 
he  said. 

Kitchener  Coun.  Tom  Gallo- 
way has  arranged  a meeting  with 


Marie  Andree  Drouin,  the  Kitch- 
ener prison’s  warden  and  police 
officials  on  May  6,  to  discuss 
concerns  over  security  at  the 
new  facility. 

Jacques  Belanger,  media  rela- 
tions officer  for  the  Correctional 
Services  of  Canada,  has  said  re- 
cently the  Grand  Valley  prison  is 
built  similarly  to  the  one  in  Ed- 
monton. 

The  Kitchener  prison  will  have 
motion-detection  fences,  some- 
thing the  Edmonton  prison  does 
not  have,  which  will  provide 
greater  security,  said  Drouin. 

Corrections  officials  have  or- 
dered security  increased  at  the 
Edmonton  prison. 

Barbed  wire  has  been  ordered 
at  the  top  of  all  fences. 

Security  cameras,  motion-de- 
tectors, more  lighting  and  better 
door  alarms  have  also  been  or- 
dered. 


Waterloo  library  users  can  adopt  magazines 


By  Judith  Hemming 

Up  to  81  periodical  titles  are  in 
danger  of  being  cut  from  the  Wa- 
terloo Public  Library’s  subscrip- 
tion list. 

The  titles  can  be  rescued  by 
donors,  said  Janet  Seally,  peri- 
odicals librarian,  thanks  to  the 
library’s  Adopt-a-Magazine  pro- 
gram. 

The  library  currently  sub- 
scribes to  238  periodical  titles. 

The  three-year-old  program  is 
a success,  said  Seally,  because  it 
allows  the  library  to  maintain  a 
good  collection  of  periodicals. 
“With  periodicals,  you  want  to 
maintain  as  much  consistency  as 
possible.” 

The  idea  was  proposed  in  1993 
when  the  periodicals  budget  was 
cut  by  40  per  cent.  The  library 
lost  about  30  titles  that  year. 
"Last  year,  the  library  raised  al- 
most $4,000  and  only  one  title 
had  to  be  cut  from  its  purchasing 
list. 

Lynda  Gale,  head  of  adult  serv- 


ices, said  the  library  has 
changed  the  way  it  distributes 
money  and  because  it  has  been 
trying  to  increase  its  book 
budget,  the  periodical  budget 
has  been  reduced. 

Gale  said  the  provincial  por- 
tion of  the  library’s  annual  grant 
was  reduced  by  $40,000  for 
1996  and  will  be  reduced  by  a 
minimum  of  $40,000  for  1997. 

While  84  per  cent  of  the  li- 
brary’s funding  comes  from  the 
City  of  Waterloo,  the  city’s  posi- 
tion depends  on  what  cuts  the 
province  makes  to  its  budget. 

Cuts  to  the  city  will  be  re- 
flected in  cuts  to  libraries. 
Budget  information  will  not  be 
final  until  June. 

Seally  has  developed  two  lists, 
one  that  includes  magazine  titles 
that  the  library  will  not  cut,  and 
the  other  of  titles  that  could  be 
cut  if  the  budget  allowance  and 
donations  cannot  cover  them. 

The  current  cuts  list  includes 
Utne  Reader,  Bon  Appetit!, 
Business  Quarterly,  Architec- 


tural Digest  and  the  German- 
language  publication  der 
Spiegel. 

Adoptive  patrons  are  asked  to 
buy  a year’s  subscription  for  a 
magazine  of  their  choice. 

“They  can  choose  any  title  at 
all  that  we  have.  If  they  adopt  a 
title  that  we  wouldn’t  be  cutting 
anyway,  we  then  apply  that 
money  to  the  cuts  list,”  said 
Seally. 

Patrons  who  wish  to  sponsor  a 
magazine  are  given  a tax  receipt 
for  donations  over  $10.  They 
can  then  choose  to  be  acknow- 
ledged on  the  front  cover  of  the 
current  issue,  dedicate  a sub- 
scription to  someone  or  have  the 
name  of  their  business  listed. 
Subscriptions  can  also  be  anony- 
mous. 

For  the  1996  summer  cam- 
paign, Seally  plans  to  target 
businesses  in  uptown  Waterloo. 

“What  they  get  out  of  it  is  a tax 
receipt  and  an  inexpensive  form 
of  advertising.  It’s  a way  of 
showing  community  support.” 


TIME  OUT  — Ross  McDermott,  a journalism  student,  catc 
sun  during  a break  between  classes  on  April  29,  the  fir? 
new  term.  (Photo 


Local  foundation#  t 


wheeling  for  cure 


By  Eric  Whitfield 


The  Waterloo-Wellington 
Chapter  of  the  Crohn’s  and 
Colitis  Foundation  of  Canada 
raised  $5,800  at  the  Heel  ‘n’ 
Wheel-A-Thon  at  Waterloo 
Park  on  Sunday,  May  5,  to 
help  find  a cure  for  the  dis- 
eases. 

The  event  raised  $800  mbre 
than  their  goal  of  $5000.  Jean 
Elliott,  president  of  the  local 
chapter,  said  more  money  is 
expected  to  be  turned  in, 
which  would  put  them  over 
$6,000. 

About  100  people  walked  or 
wheeled  their  way  around  Wa- 
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McMaster  University  in  Ham- 


ilton and  at  the  University  of 
Calgary,  which  are  currently 
searching  for  the  cause  and  a 
cure. 

The  money  raised  at  the 
Heel  ‘n’  Whcel-A-Thou  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  McMaster 
unit  to  help  further  research, 
said  Elliott. 

“Doctors  believe  there  is  a 
hereditary  link,”  she  said, 
“and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in 
Toronto  is  studying  siblings 
of  people  with  the  diseases  to 
try  and  find  the  link.” 

, The  charity  walk  was  the 
first  national  event  organized 
by  the  Crohn’s  and  Colitis 
Foundation  of  Canada.  There 
are  walks  being  held  through- 
out Canada,  said  Elliott,  al- 
though some  are  on  different 
Sundays,  all  are  in  May. 

There  were  many  volunteers 
at  the  walk,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Crohn’s  and  Coli- 
' tis  Foundation  and  members 
of- the  Fifth  Waterloo  Boy 
Scouts. 

Cathy  Paul,  a volunteer  at 
the  event,  said  a local  support 
group  meets  once  a month  at 
the  Ratz-Betchtel  Family 
Centre  in  Kitchener.  She  said 
the  meetings  are  “to  deal  with 
things  and  cope,” 

They  have  also  had  meetings 
where  guest  speakers,  such  as 
gastroenterologist.  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Booth,  have  spe 
about  pain  management 
other  topics,  she  said 
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The  Great  White  Hype 

lives  up  to  its  name 


By  Blake  Ellis 

The  Great  White  Hype,  star- 
ring Samuel  L.  Jackson  and 
Damon  Wayans,  is  nothing 
more  than  that,  hype. 

This  movie  doesn’t  get  off  the 
ground  with  its  comedy  and 
predictability. 

The  movie  is  a light-hearted 
look  at  the  corrupt  boxing 
world  with  Jackson  of  Pulp 
Fiction  fame  playing  a pro- 
moter named  Rev.  Fred  Sultan. 
In  all  probabilty,  Rev.  Sultan 
can  be  compared  to  famed  box- 
ing promoter,  Don  King. 

Jackson  finds  the  popularity 
of  boxing  is  falling  off  and  de- 
cides to  create  a contender  for 
the  world  heavy-weight  cham- 
pion, James  “The  Grim 
Reaper”  Roper  (Damon  Way- 


Movie 

★ 


ans). 

He  finds  the  contender  in 
“Irish”  Terry  Conklin,  a former 
white  boxer  who  beat  the 
champ  years  earlier.  The  Con- 
klin character  seems  to  be  too 
good  to  he  true. 

He  has  turned  to  playing  in  a 
heavy-metal  band  and  is  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the 
homeless  and  pledges  to  give 
the  money  he  wins  to  the 
homeless. 

Sultan  believes  this  will  cre- 
ate interest  in  the  sport  because 
he  thinks  people  are  tired  of 
seeing  black  men  beating  up 
black  men. 


It  looks  likes  the  movie  is  a 
farce  on  the  return  to  the  ring 
by  Mike  Tyson  after  his  time  in 
prison.  He  fought  Tony 
Math  ius  who  was  a nobody  and 
fought  Tyson,  who  beat 
Mathuis  in  just  seconds. 

The  character  development  in 
the  movie  is  poor  and  the  char- 
acters seem  to  lack  depth. 

Jeff  Goldblum  plays  Mitchell 
Kane,  a documentary  film 
maker,  who  tries  to  expose  Sul- 
tan, but  gets  sucked  into  Sul- 
tan’s world  without  a blink  of 
an  eye. 

Corruptness  of  power  and 
money  is  a more  serious  topic 
than  the  movie  lets  on  and  it 
would  be  a better  movie  if  it 
was  able  to  delve  deeper  into 
the  both  the  issues  and  the 


GROOVE  DADDY  — Chris  Kuhl,  22,  belts  out  a few  tunes  in 
downtown  Kitchener.  Kuhl  is  taking  the  summer  off  from  the 
Journalism  program.  (Photo  by  Sean  Finlay) 


Clifford  resident  dazzles  the  crowd 

Music  at  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  in  St.  Jacobs 


By  Diane  Santos 

In  1963,  a Grand  Ole  Opry  leg- 
end named  Patsy  Cline  boarded 
a plane  and  never  returned.  Her 
plane  crashed,  killing  her  and 
her  manager  Randy  Hughes. 

But  on  May  2,  1996,  Virginia 
O’Brien-Harkness  brought  the 
voice,  characteristics  and  per- 
sonality of  Cline  to  the  small 
town  of  St.  Jacobs  in  her  stage 
production,  Patsy  Cline  Sweet 
Dreams;  The  Fantasy  Tour. 

Suffering  from  a very  bad 
cough,  O’Brien-Harkness  apolo- 


gized to  the  audience  of  approxi- 
mately 50  people,  prior  to  her 
opening  number  for  her  lack  of 
vocal  ability.  O’Brien-Harkness 
and  her  cast  came  full  circle, 
working  together  to  astound 
some  members  of  the  audience. 

With  the  professionalism  that 
Cline  would  have  exuded, 
O’Brien-Harkness  belted  out 
some  of  Cline’s  more  popular 
tunes,  and  continued  to  perform 
as  if  her  cough  was  non-existent. 

Backed  by  band  members,  David 
Willms,  portraying  Grady  Mar- 
tin; Randall  Kempf,  portraying 


Theatre 
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Harold  Bradley;  Todd  Harrop, 
portraying  Murrey  “Buddy” 
Harman  and  Elaine  Dunbar,  in 
the  dual  role  of  band  member 
Floyd  Cramer  and  Loretta  Lynn, 
the  cast  brought  Cline  alive, 
starting  with  her  opening  dreams 
of  one  day  playing  at  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry,  and  following  right  up 
until  her  concert  at  Maple  Leaf 


Gardens. 

O’Brien-Harkness  wrote  and 
starred  in  the  production  with 
hope  of  emulating  one  of  her 
idols. 


“Cline’s  trademark  scarf 
wrapped  around  her  neck 
could  be  seen  with  every 
costume  change.” 

Her  costumes  sparkled  with  the 
letter  “P”  on  her  blouse  and  the 
musical  notes  on  the  bottom  of 
her  skirt. 

Her  accent  was  southern,  with 


only  a little  slip  on  one  occasioi 
after  she  held  a long  note  in  on' 
of  the  songs.  Cline’s  trademari 
scarf  wrapped  around  her  necl 
was  seen  with  every  costum' 
change.  And  there  were  plenty. 

Cline’s  most  recognized  song 
Crazy,  was  O’Brien-Harkness’ 
most  powerful  song.  With  grac< 
and  a little  strain,  she  held  ever; 
note  and  blew  the  crowd  away 
she  was  Cline. 

The  play  runs  until  May  19,  a 
the  St.  Jacobs  school  house,  am 
costs  $15  for  adults,  and  $8  fo 
seniors  and  students. 


]ane  Eyre : disappointing  on  the  big  screen 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

The  trend  toward  recapturing 
the  drama  of  classic  novels  on 
film  has  kept  the  box  office 
busy  in  the  last  few  years. 
Films  like  Dracula,  Franken- 
stein, The  Scarlet  Letter,  Sense 
and  Sensibility  and,  most  re- 
cently, Jane  Eyre  have  attracted 
many  of  us  to  the  big  screen. 

I have  seen  all  of  these  film 
adaptations  , with  the  exception 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  Jane 
Eyre  is  the  most  disappointing. 

While  the  performances  in  the 


film  are  enjoyable  and  promis- 
ing, the  film  lacks  depth  and 
coherence. 

Based  on  the  novel  by  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Jane  Eyre  is  the 
story  of  a young,  penniless  girl 
who  is  rejected  by  rich  relatives 
and  forced  to  live  in  an  orphan- 
age. Despite  various  obstacles, 
Jane  becomes  a strong,  educated 


Photo  courtesy  of  Alliance. 


and  independent  woman.  After 
years  in  an  orphanage,  Jane 
takes  a job  as  a governess  and 
her  determination  and  spirit  at- 
tract the  love  of  Mr.  Rochester, 
her  employer. 

French  actress  Charlotte 
Gainsbourg  gives  a promising 
performance  in  the  film. 
Gainsbourg ’s  physical  appear- 
ance evokes  emotion  and 
strength  and  her  passionate 
portrayal  of  Jane  is  convincing. 

Oscar  winner  William  Hurt, 
Children  of  a Lesser  God,  gives 
a strong  performance  of  Jane’s 


love  interest,  Mr.  Rochester. 
Hurt  effectively  illustrates  the 
character’s  changing  emotions 
of  anger,  humor,  wit,  love  and 
passion. 

The  problem  with  this  film 
lies  not  in  its  characters  but  in 
its  direction.  Holes  in  the  plot 
prevent  the  film  from  truly  be- 
ing effective,  and  there  are  in- 
stances when  the  audience  is 
unsure  about  what  is  going  on.  > 
A few  changes  in  editing  and 
direction  would  allow  it  to  be 
the  emotional  and  enthralling 
drama  it  was  intended  to  be. 


Daniel  Weaver’s  latest  CD  mediocre  at  best 


By  Kevin  Hansen 

If  you  listen  to  it  long  enough, 
even  the  worst  music  can  begin 
to  sound  good.  Daniel  Weaver’s 
new  CD,  The  Stoneage  Diet,  is 
exactly  that  kind  of  album.  Upon 
first  listening,  it  is  a mixture. 
One  part  poor  writing,  two  parts 
untalented  musicians,  and  a half 
a cup  of  pure,  concentrated  crap. 
After  a second  listen  though,  the 
lCD’s  virtues  begin  to  break 
■trough.  They’re  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  they  do  manage  to  vali- 
date the  CD  as  a work  of  art  to 


some  degree. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
positive  about  the  music  on  The 
Stoneage  Diet.  It  isn’t  particu- 
larly bad,  but  it  isn’t  good  either. 
At  best,  the  music  is  mediocre 
on  the  whole,  with  minor  mo- 
ments of  inspiration.  A nice  de- 
parture from  mainstream  music 
is  the  trumpet  used  in  a few 
songs,  but  it  gets  tiring  after  a 
while  and  sounds  quite  out  of 
place  on  the  album. 

On  this  CD,  Weaver  effectively 
embraces  the  mainstream  alter- 
native sound  of  today,  but  in  do- 


Music 

★ ★ 


ing  this,  he  fails  to  retain  any 
individuality  that  his  music  may 
have  once  had. 

Daniel  Weaver  hasn’t  produced 
a complete  washout  though.  The 
album  does  have  it’s  moments. 
Life  As  A Termite  is  a catchy 
tune  that  will  bounce  around  in 
your  head  for  several  months  on 
end  if  you  let  it.  Another  song 
that  catches  one’s  attention  is 


Weaver’s  masacred  version  of 
The  Most  Beautiful  Girl  In  The 
World,  but  other  than  these  two 
songs,  the  CD  is  pretty  generic. 

Weaver’s  lyrics  are  well  thought 
out  and  insightful.  Weaver 
would  have  done  well  as  a poet 
or  writer.  His  lyrics  embrace  a 
number  of  topics  from  the  down 
sides  of  Weaver’s  alternative 
lifestyle,  to  a wide  range  of  so- 
cial issues. 

The  title  is  derived  from  the 
Martin  Millar  novel  Ruby  and 
the  stoneaged  diet.  The  stoneage 
diet,  Weaver  says,  is  a diet  that 


consists  of  reading,  writing, 
drinking  and  sleeping. 

Maybe  a little  more  reading  anc 
writing,  and  a little  less  drinking 
could  have  set  this  album  apari  * 
from  the  crowd,  rather  than  em- 
bedding it  in  the  bowels  of  me- 
diocrity. 

Review  guide 
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Another  Condor  victory 

Women’s  varsity  soccer  team  takes  the  gold  # 


By  Jason  Romanko 

The  Conestoga  Condors  won 
the  Conestoga  College  Commu- 
nity Indoor  Soccer  League,  beat- 
ing the  Girls  II  Women  2-0  on 
April  30,  at  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre. 

The  Condors  consist  mostly  of 
players  from  the  women’s  var- 
sity team.  They  are  also 
Coached  by  Conestoga  soccer 
guru,  Geoff  Johnstone. 

The  Condors  came  out  flying 
against  Girls  II  Women  from  the 


opening  whistle  and  never 
looked  back. 

Amy  Yeowell  scored  the  first 
goal  by  receiving  a perfect  pass 
that  left  her  all  alone  in  front  of 
the  Girls  II  Women  goaltender 
Tamara  Hanson.  Yeowell  made 
no  mistake  and  drilled  the  ball 
past  Hanson. 

The  Condors  kept  coming  at 
Girls  II  Women  but  Hanson 
made  some  great  saves  to  keep 
the  score  1-0  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half. 

In  the  second  half,  Girls  II 


TENNIS,  ANYONE?  - Nelson  Harrison  sets  up  the  tennis  nets  on 
the  courts  located  beside  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 

Centre.  (Photo  by  Amy  Wrobleski) 


Rec  centre  gets  ready 
for  summer  campers 


By  Diane  Santos 

Conestoga’s  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  Recreation  Centre  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  summer 
camps  for  children  of  all  ages. 

With  various  different  camps 
for  kids,  the  rec  centre  has  aimed 
to  meet  all  adventures  in  the 
small  hearts  of  these  children. 

There  will  be  a summer  fun 
camp  for  children  ages  five  to 
nine. 

The  camp  includes  sports,  arts 
and  crafts,  games,  theme  days, 
swimming  and  special  trips 
throughout  the  summer.  The  cost 
per  child  is  $150  for  a two-week 
camp. 

A summer  multi-sports  camp 
will  be  geared  towards  the  10-14 
age  group. 

The  camp  will  include  sports 
instruction  and  activities.  The 
activities  will  include  games, 
^ swimming  and  trips  throughout 
the  session. 

The  instructional  lessons  will 
centre  around  volleyball,  bad- 
minton, basketball  and  tennis  or 
• squash. 

The  cost  per  child  is  $150  for  a 
two-week  camp. 

Also  for  the  10-14  age  group, 
there  will  be  a summer  adven- 
ture camp  which  is  designated  to 
concentrate  on  activities  that  in- 
clude indoor  games,  crafts,  ori- 
enteering, nature  study  and 
outdoor  cooking. 

There  will  also  be  special  trips 
to  designated  locations.  This 


camp  includes  an  overnight 
camping  trip  every  second 
Thursday  evening. 

The  cost  is  $ 1 70  per  child  for  a 
two-week  camp. 

With  all  three  camps,  there  is 
also  the  computer  option. 

For  the  five  to  eight  age  group, 
it  consists  of  basic  computers 
and  games. 

Nine-  to  14-year-olds  will  be 
working  with  WordPerfect  and 
will  be  introduced  to  printshop 
and  other  programs. 

The  computer  option  will  be 
available  for  the  second  and 
fourth  session.  The  cost  is  an 
extra  $50  per  child  per  session. 

The  1996  camp  schedule  is  as 
follows:  Session  one  will  take 
place  from  July  2-12,  July  15- 
26,  July  29-Aug.  9 and  Aug.  12- 
23. 

The  camps  begin  between  8 
a.m.  and  9 a.m.,  commencing 
with  the  drop  off  and  ending  be- 
tween 4 p.m.  and  5 p.m.  with  the 
pick  up. 

For  the  special  trips,  there  will 
be  an  added  fee  to  be  collected 
during  the  session,  when  notices 
and  reminders  are  sent  home 
with  the  children.  Nutritious 
lunches  may  also  be  purchased. 

Additional  information  will  be 
sent  out  after  registration  is 
completed. 

For  parents  wanting  to  register 
their  children,  an  application 
can  be  picked  up  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Rec- 
reation Centre. 


Women  showed  some  spark  and 
came  out  hard  against  the  Con- 
dors, forcing  Condor  goalie 
Amanda  Kesselring  to  make 
some  tough  saves  to  keep  Girls 
II  Women  off  the  scoreboard. 

The  Condors  then  settled  down 
and  took  back  control  of  the 
game. 

Yeowell  scored  her  second 
goal  of  the  game  by  chipping  the 
ball  over  the  shoulder  of  Hanson 
to  make  the  score  2-0  and  put  the 
game  out  of  reach. 

After  the  game,  coach 


Johnstone  said, “Vicki  Kane  and 
Elaine  Keller  played  great  and 
obviously  Amy  Yeowell  played 
fantastic. 

“She  scored  two  goals,  but  it 
was  an  entire  team  effort  that 
won  the  game.” 

Vicki  Kane  said, “We  win  as  a 
team  and  we  lose  as  a team.  To- 
night we  played  like  a team  and 
we  won.” 

The  women’s  Condor  varsity 
soccer  team  had  a remarkable 
season  with  a bronze  medal  in 
the  outdoor  soccer  Ontario  Col- 


lege Athletic  Association  Cham- 
pionships (OCAA),  a gold 
medal  at  the  indoor  soccer 
OCAA  Championships  and  now 
the  Conestoga  Community  In- 
door League  Championship. 

“This  may  be  the  best  women’s 
team  we’ve  ever  had,” 
Johnstone  said. 

The  Condors  finished  the  Con- 
estoga College  Community  In- 
door Soccer  League  with  a 
13-3-4  (win-loss-tie)  record, 
while  Girls  II  Women  finished 
with  an  8-5-7  record. 


BATTER  UP  - Kevin  Curran,  batting  for  the  Spoilers,  takes  part  in  a recreational  slo-pitch  tournam^k 
held  on  the  diamonds  outside  the  rec  centre  on  Sunday,  May  5.  (Photo  by  Paui-r^ 


Martial  arts  on  display  at  tournament 


By  Jason  Witzell 


The  ninth  annual  Ka- 
rate\Kung  Fu  Mania  tourna- 
ment hosted  by  Ron  Day’s 
Kitchener  Kicks  martial  arts 
academy,  took  place  at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  recreation 
centre  May  4. 

Competitors  came  from  cit- 
ies across  Ontario  including, 
Toronto,  Brampton,  Hamilton, 
London  and  as  far  away  as 
Ottawa  and  Windsor. 

The  stands  were  filled  with 
spectators  who  were  out  to 
support  their  sons,  daughters, 
friends  and  relatives  as  they 
competed  in  kumite  (sparring) 
and  kata  (forms)  events  in 
their  divisions.  Trophies  were 
awarded  to  first,  second  and 
third  place  competitors.  Chil- 
dren who  did  not  place  re- 
ceived participation  medals. 

Master  Ron  Day  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  turn-out. 
“This  year  we  have  a lot  kids,” 
said  Day.  He  estimated  that 
500  competitors  came  to  the 
one-day  tournament. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
tournament  included:  mens 
and  women’s  black  belt  forms, 
ages  17  and  up,  open  musical 
forms,  open  black  belt  hard 
style  forms  and  a dazzling  dis- 
play of  leaping  kicks  and 
strikes,  put  on  by  competitors 
in  the  open  black  belt  kung  fu 
forms. 

In  the  middle  of  the  kung  fu 
open  forms  competition,  one 
of  five  judges  scoring  the 
event,  Master  Paul  Chau, 


iviarr\  i cutto  iuui\  nisi  fjictee  hi  me  ineiie  oo  emu  uvei  iuiiiis  cu 
Karate/Kung  Fu  Mania  9 on  Saturday,  May  4.  (Photo  by  Kevin  Hansen) 


stood  up,  threw  down  his  score 
card  and  removed  himself 
from  the  judging. 

Chau,  an  instructor  at  the 
Northern  Black  Dragon  Kung 
Fu  school  in  London,  ex- 
plained his  actions  in  an  inter- 
view after  the  event.  There  are 
two  categories  of  kung  fu 
forms  being  displayed,  one  is 
traditional,  the  other  is  dra- 
matic and  you  should  not  com- 
bine the  two  into  one  event, 
said  Chau.  “I  see  the  art  of 
kung  fu  style  competitors 
working  very  hard,  the  other 
group  of  competitors  don’t 


strive  for  power,  they  are  just 
dancing.  I don’t  accept  that,” 
said  Chau. 

First  place  winners  from  the 
black  belt  divisions  were  as 
follows:  Men’s  forms,  age  35 
and  up,  Mark  Yates;  Women’s 
forms,  17  and  up,  Sheri  Delot- 
tinville;  Men’s  kumite,  35  and 
over,  Doug  George;  Musical 
forms,  open,  Major  Rai;  Men’s 
forms  hard  style,  open,  Sean 
Tompkins;  kung  fu  forms, 
open,  Sam  Mann;  Men’s  ku- 
mite, grand  champion,  Sean 
Tomkins;  open  forms,  grand 
champion,  Sam  Mann. 


'J 


